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D. Appleton & Co.’s New and Recent Books. 





Wanderings by Southern Waters. 


By Epwarp Harrison Barker, author of “ Wayfaring in France,” 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 


“ Bmphatically-the book of the romantic traveler. .. , Like a wise traveler, Mr. 
Barker went afoot, free to follow every movement ‘ by his vagrant 
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svndong,tel more pleas a book so thoroughly GUT Endo dade 
The Laws and Properties of Matter. 


By§R. T. Giacesroox, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. A new volume in the Modern Science Series, edited 
by Sir Joun Luppock, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

Sir eee, Wiis not pretunting to'be 2 euneiite tr itn, ae 26 manag 
gta ante at 
The Political Value of History. 

By Witu1am E, H. Lecky, author of ‘‘ History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century,” etc. A Presidential Address delivered 
before the Birmingham and Midland Institute, in Birming- 
ham, October 10, 1892. Reprinted with Additions. 12mo. 
57 pages. Cloth, 75 cents, 


New Popular Edition of Lecky’s England and Ireland. 
A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 


By Wittram E. H. Lecxy. Cabinet Edition, seven vols., r2mo. 
Cloth, $7.00. 


A History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Wauam E, H. Lecxy, Cabinet Edition, five vols., 12mo. 
ae. $5.00, 

“ History of 
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The well-known high character of this standard work needs no fresh commen- 


dation, 
Charles Darwin: 


HIS LIFE TOLD IN AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CHAPTER, 

AND IN SELECTIONS FROM HIS LETTERS. By his Son, 
‘Prancis Darwin, F.R.S., Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
- bridge. With Portrait, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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An Atlas of Astronomy. 

By Sir Ropert S, Batt, F.R.S., Professor of Astronomy and 
Geometry at the University of Cambridge ; ; author of *‘ Star- 
land,” ‘‘ The Cause of an Ice Age,” etc, With 72 Plates, Ex- 
Planatory Text, and Complete Index, Small gto, Cloth, $4.00. 

reputation of Sir 


The high R S. Ball as a writer on astronomy at once 
and’ scientific is in itself a more than sufficient recommendation 
ad thave of them which represent the more bes ee eae 


aspects of the 
Si Rover S Ball's vary, beautifully execu sod simpli Seectin tae 
al 
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Three Roads to a Commission in the United States 
Army, 
By Lieutenant W, P. BURNHAM, Sixth U; S, Infantry, author of 
i iaenel of ¢ Ontpost Duty,” etc, ramo, Cloth, 1.00, 
acerning the manner of entering the Unived Staves ay, oad 
rened for obtaining a commission from Nee the fcademy 
tke various examinations 


rules 
the author has taken pains to embody the substance 
Of the latest legisiation effecting his bject. . 


Handbook of Military Signaling. 


Prepared by Captain ALBERT GaL.up, Signal Officer First Brigade, 
National Guard, New York. Iitustrated, 16mo, Flexible 
cloth, 50 cents, pe, and et 


woe Tun manual has been approved by. od Guard of the State of New 


Manual of Guard Duty. 


For the United States Army. As approved by the Secretary of 
War, January, 1893. Paper, 25 cents; leather, 50 cents. 


GREAT COMMANDERS SERIES. 
Edited by Gen. JAmzs Grant WILson, 


Admiral Farragut. 


By Toland A. T. Manan, U. S, N., author of ‘The Gulf and 
ns Waters,” etc, With Portrait and Maps. tamo. Cloth, 
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General Taylor. 
By Major-General O. O, Howarp, U. “% A. With Portrait and 
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NEW BOOKS. 

A New Novel Henryk Sienkiewics, the 
yo Polish Author. 


WITHOUT DOGMA. 

A Novelof Modern Poland. Translated by 
Iza Younc, Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

A psychological novel of modern though 

gzeal power. Its utter a totheauthor’ histor 

remarkable variety of hie genius. ‘ 

By the same Author. 
WITH FIRE AND SWORD. 

An historical Novel of Poland and Russia, 
Now first translated into English from 
the Polish of Henryk SIENKIEWICZz, by 

EREMIAH CURTIN, author of ‘‘ Myths and 
olk-Lore of Ireland,” ‘‘ Mythsand Folk- 
Tales of the Russians, Western Slavs 
and Magyars,” etc, Fourth editidn. 
crown 8vo, cloth, Be ges, $2.00. 
Also a Library Edition, 2 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 

Be TE gle ag he 

t changes and absor' ing aN at Ae * Three 

M of Dumas,”—New York Tribune. 


& of the most brilliant historical novels ever 
written.” — Christian Union. 


THE DELUGE. 

An Historical Novel of Poland, Sweden 
and Russia. A Sequel to ‘With Fire 
and Sword.” Translated from the Polish 
of Henryk Sienkiewicz by Jeremiah 
Curtin. With Lyre apr portrait of 
the author, and map of the country at 
the period at which the events of ‘‘ The 
Deluge” and ‘With Fire and Sword” 
take place. 2 vols., crown-8vo, cloth, $3. 


4 New Book by St, George Mivart, 


AMERICAN TYPES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
With 106 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Contents: I, or soo, Fi II, The Opos- 
sum ; III, The Turkey; IV. The Bullfrog ; 
V, The Rattlesnake ; VI. The Serotine or 
Carolina Bat; VII. The American Bison ; 
VIII. The Raccoon; IX. The Sloth; X. 
The Sea Lion ; XI. Whales and Mermaids : 
XII, The Other Beasts. 


By the Same Author, 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers. 
254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
The Exhibition number of 

Scribner’s Magazine, to be 

issued simultaneonsly with the 

opening of the World’s Fair, 
will contain the first publication 
of an original manuscript by 

George Washington, giving a 

graphic personal account of the 

Braddock Campaign ; illustra- 

‘tions by Howard Pyle. The 
frontispiece will be a reproduc- 
tion in color of a pastel by 

Robert Blum, put on stone by 

the artist himself. 


Robert Clark & Co.’s 


Bibliotheca Americana 1893 . 


488 titles of Books and Pamphlets in all 
classes , 
Sodas Sent by mal rn gee) Pi 











CharlesL.Webster&Co. 


PUBLISH TO-DAY 


Elizabeth: Christian Scientist. 


By Matt Crim, author of ‘‘ Adventures 
of a Fair Rebel,” ‘‘In Beaver Cove,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


w to true aims and t 
of Christian Science are set forth by Miss Crim in a 

to do away with many false im- 
pr’ 





Stories from the Rabbis. 


By Apram S, Isaacs, Ph.D., 
German and Hebrew in the 
the City of New York. 
$1.25. 

Dr. Isaacs has gathered from the Talmud and 
Midrash a most entertaining collection of spaces 
This book ins cophal companion for an hour's relaxa- 
tion, and is also suited for reading purposes in schools 


rofessor of 
niversity of 
12mo, cloth, 


and colleges. 





The Art of Sketching. 


By G. Fraipont, with fifty illustrations 
from drawings by the author, Trans- 
lated from the French = é Clara Bell. 
With preface by Edwin Bale, R.I. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

This little book will be found invaluable to ama- 
teurs in Black and White, and of great service and 
interest to artists and those desiring a text-book on 
this branch of art. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


The £1,000,000 Bank-Note and New 
Sketches. 


By Mark Twain. With frontispiece. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $1.00; stamped leather, 
$1.50. 

This volume contains Mark Twain's new story of 
the ‘* £1,000,000 -Note,” together with several 
other stories, by the same author, which have never 
before ed in book form, They include: 
“ Mental Tel phy,” ‘* Playing Courier,” ‘‘ A Let- 
ter to ictorla,” “ About Ships,” “The Ger- 
man Chicago,’”’ and “‘A Majestic Literary Fossil."’ 





Tenting on the Plains. 


By Evizasetu B. Custer, author of ‘‘ Boots 
and Saddles.” New cheap edition. II- 
lustrated by Frederic Reanlasies. I2mo, 
cloth, $1.00, 

The edition is printed f: 

ginal illustratins, and bound tne ha lear ae 
>ks, and can en way Seven pe 
jootsand Saddies’” 


333 





The Legends and llyths of Hawaii: 


THE FABLES AND FoLK-Lore oF A STRANGE 
PEeopLe. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Hon. R. M. Daccerrt, late U. S. Min- 
ister to the Hawaiian Islands. Two 
steel portraits and twenty-five other il- 
lustrations, Cloth, 8vo, 530 pages, $3.00. 


The t t felt in Hawaiian mat 
FP ad ain sage mg in Ha’ emer ge 8 4 


timely volume. i} read this 
book with interest and the ler will find in 
these weird legends a charm modern ro- 





Send for our Iliustrated Catalogue. 
*,* Our tions are for sale 
oe tami ee one or ody a8 becheatiore, 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 





ROBERT CLARK & CO., 
CINCINNATI. 
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Cares Scripner’s Sonsr 
NEW IMPORTATIONS., 


Books About Books. 


A Series of Six Volumes, arranged and 
edited by ALFRED POLLARD, intended to- 
give in a convenient form information on 
all the chief points which invest old 
books in the eyes of their lovers and 
collectors with an interest unattainable 


by modern reprints, Price per volume, 
$2.50. 
The Great Book Collectors. By C. L. and M. A. 


Exton. Ready, 
. By W.J. Harpy. Ready. 


Books in mere. By F. Mapawn. 

Early Printed . By E. G. Durr. 

The Decoration of Books. By A. W. Pottarp. 
Book Bindings. By H. P. Horne. 

Joan of Arc. 


A Biography. By Lord RonaLp Gower, 
With 7 etchings and 3 photo-etchings, 
With an appendix giving the French and. 
English Bibliography of the subject, 

_ 8vo, decorated cloth, net $7.50. 

A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 

The Unseen Foundations of Society 


An Examination of the Fallacies and Fail- 

ures of Economic Science due to Neg- 

lected Elements. By the Duke or Ar- 

GYLL, K.G., K.T, 8vo, $5.00. 

“He has given us a valuable and in parts a really 
: political: 


eloquent contribution to the literature of 
economy.” —London Standard. 


Marshal [icDonald’s Recollections, 


DuKE OF TARENTUM, DURING THE WARS OF 
THE First NAPOLEON. With eight Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. New and 
cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

“ The great merit of his autobiography consists in 
the information which he gives fanidne Napoleon's 
conduct and bearing on some of the most important 
occasions, and the anecdotes he relates of some of his- 
celebrated companions in arms.” —A ¢henaum, 


Artistic Travel: 
A Thousand Miles Towards the Sun. 
Normandy, Brittany, the Pyrenees, Spain,. 
and Algeria. By HeEnry BLACKBURN, 
With 130 Illustrations. Demy, 8vo, $3.75. 


* A most agreeable and handsome record of diversi- 
fied voyages in search of the picturesque.”’—Daily” 
Telegraph. 


Japanese Jingles. 


By Maz StjJoHN BRAMHALL, 2nd edition, 
Square 12mo, $1.50. 
M color bloc! artisticall pele in 
Japan, give pf pono to the pr edition of 
this popular book, of w nearly 4,000 copies have’ 


Ten Centuries of Toilette. 


From the French of A. Rosipa, By Mr. 
Casuet Hogry. Illustrated in colors by 
the Author, New edition, Small post 
8vo, $1.50, 

“Wonderful pictures in colors of the fashions of 

a thousand years.” —London Truth. 

A Handbook for Travellers in 
Japan. 

Tuirp Epition, revised and for the most 
part re-written by BASIL HALL CHAMBER 
LAIN, Emeritus Professor of Japanett, 
and Philology in the ae University. 
of Japan; and W. B. Mason, late of te 
Imperial Japanese Department of Co 
munications, With fifteen maps, 12M 
net, $5.00. 


“~- rate ato ig of booksellers, sl 

sent iS on 2 pric '° 

logwe of "Musical Books” ready. Also New Ch 
logue of Rare and Choice Books. © ae 
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HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By B. L. FARJEON. 
THE LAST TENANT. 


A Novel. By B. L. Farjeon, author of 
‘* Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” ‘‘ Great 
Porter Square,” ‘‘Griff,” ‘‘ Blade-’o-Grass,” 
“The Sacred Nugget,” etc, 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


This isthe best thing Mr. Farjeon has written in 
many a day:—The story of a haunted house, told with 
guch matter-of-fact detail, that, once begun, it must 
be read to the end. 


By Mrs ALEXANDER. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Woo- 
ing O't,” ‘‘Which Shall it Be?” etc., etc. 
1 vol., 12mo, Cassell’'s Sunshine Series; 
paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1.00. 


“ The different characters are outlined with that art 
of brilliant contrasts which the author employs with 
unfailing felicity.""—Boston Beacon, 


By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S 
LANE . 

Edited by REUBEN SHAPCOTT, 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00, Uniform with ‘‘ The Auto- 
biography of Mark Rutherford,” by the 
same author. 

“His men and women are alive and real, and we 











follow his analysis of their motives with the same sort 
of interest witn which we read Balzac or Charlotte 
Bronté.”—St. James Gasette. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
A STUDY IN TEMPTATIONS. 


A Novelette. By JoHN OLiIver Hospgs, 
author of ‘‘ Some Emotions and a Moral,” 
etc. 1 vol ,16mo, cloth, unique, 50 cents, 
Cassell’'s ‘‘ Unknown” Library. 

The author of ‘‘Some Emotions and a Moral” 
heeds no introduction to readers of the “* Unknown” 
Library. It is sufficient to say that his present well- 
earned popularity will be increased by this new story. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
A WILD PROXY. 

A Tragic Comedy of To-Day. By Mrs. W. 
K. Cuirrorp, author of ‘‘ Mrs. Keith's 
Crime,” ** Aunt Anne,” etc.,1 vol., I2mo, 
cloth, $1.00. ’ 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford is one of the most popular 
Novelists of the day, possessing a style of her own, 
which is at once bright and entertaining. 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 


TINY LUTTRELL. 


A Novel. By E. W. Hornunc. 
t2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


AStory of Australian life, with a turn at England 
Re it contrast. The book promises to be a favor- 











1 vol., 


By A. H. PETISCUS. 
THE GODS OF OLYMPOS; 


My ribolo y of the Greeks and Romans. 


tanslated and edited from the twentieth © 


edition of A, H. Petiscus, by KATHERINE 
A. RA.zicn, with a Preface by Jane E. 
Hagrison. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, $2.00. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


; 44 Full-page Portraits of Prominent 
i and Authors, is now ready 
; will be forwarded to any address on receipt 

2-cent stamps. 


mys PORTRAIT CATALOGUE comprises New 
at ‘orthcomin and a sel from 


Books, selection our 

ve catalogue of publications ; is ele- 

on a paper made specially for the 
t 


) and is a ‘o some of the 
OE 5 edly Dhan 


of the day. Bene fer 
Il Publishing Comp’y, 








SOME NEW BOOKS. 





OUTLINES OF ROFIAN HISTORY. 


By Henry F, Pe.nam, Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. 
12mo, $1.75. 

This work has been planned more particularly to 


meet the requirements of higher grade students and 
rea jing classes, 


THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS 
AND THE RUSSIANS. 

By ANATOLE Leroy-BEauLigev. Translated, 
with annotations, from the third French 
edition, by Z. A Racozin, 


Part I. (Complete in itself.) The Country and lis 
Inhabitants. 8vo, with maps printed in colors, $3.02. 


VENICE : 
An Historical Sketch of the Republic. 
By Horatio F, Brown, author of ‘‘The 
Venetian Printing Press,” ‘‘ Life’ on the 
Lagoons,” etc, With maps and plans 
8vo, $4.50. 
“*Mr, Brown has covered a period of almost twent 
centuries, in a volume of 400 pages, and the result is 
aay satisfactory. Everywhere he has seized 


e main and significant facts of an era or of an 
event "'—New York Times. 


THE STORY OF POLAND. 

By W. R. MorFILL, author of ‘‘ The Story 
of Russia,” etc., etc. (No. 36 in the Story 
of the Nations Series.) 12mo, illustrated, 
with maps and plans. Cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


NAPOLEON, 

Warrior and Ruler, and the Military 
Supremacy of Revolutionary France. 
By W. O'Conner Morais.’ (Heroes of the 
Nations Series, No. VIII.) One volume, 
with maps and illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. Half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
His Life and Work. 
By Cuarues F, Houper. (Being No II. in 
the Leaders in Science Series.) 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


“Taken asa whole no more useful life of Agassiz 
has ever been pr ed, and this volume can be 
warmly recommended to all who wish to gain famil- 
larity with one whose name and fame willlive always. 
The illustrations are excellent."’"—Boston Times. 


THE MEANING AND THE 
METHOD OF LIFE. 
A Search for Religion in Biology. By Gro, 
M. Goutp, A.M., MD. 8vo, $1.75. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIVIDU- 
ALITY; OR, THE ONE AND 
THE MANY. 


By ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL, author 
of ‘‘Studies in General Science,” ‘' The 
Sexes throughout Nature,” ‘‘ The Physi- 





cal Basis of Immortality,” etc. 8vo, gilt 
top, with diagrams, $3.00. 
RUMINATIONS 
The Ideal American Lady and Other 
Essays. 


By Paut Srecvork, author of ‘* A Bundle 
of Papers,” etc. 12mo, gilt tops, $1.50. 
“A volume of singularly thoughtful and quiet but 


forceful essays. The essays are eminently quotable. 
A book full of fresh and pn Be rn thought.” — D-troit 


Free Press. 

ORTHOMETRY. 

A Treatise on the Art.of Versification, and 
the’ Technicalities of Poetry. With a New 
and Complete Rhyming Dictionary. By 
R. F. Brewer, B.A., author of ‘‘ Manual 
of English Prosody,” Cloth, $2.00. 


| gular value, but singular charm,.”"—New York 





THE GENESIS OF ART-FORM. 
An Essay in Comparative Aésthetics. 
By GrorcEe L. RAYMOND, author of ‘* Poe- 
try as a Representative Art,” etc., Pro- 
fessor of Oratory and Asthetic Criticism, - 
Princeton College. Fully illustrated, 

$2.25. 

“In a spirit at once scientific, and that of the true 
artist, he pierces through the manifestations of art to 
their sources, and shows the, relations, intimate and 
essential, between painting, sculpture, poetry, music, 
and architecture. A book that possesses not ony sin- 
mes. 


“It is impossible to withhold one's admiration of a 
treatise which exhibits in such a rare degree the 
— of philosophical criticism.” — Philadelphia 


ress, 
VOODOO TALES 
As Told Among the Negroes of the 
Southwest. 

Collected from original sources by MARY 
ALICIA OWEN, ith an Introduction by 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. Illustrated 
by JuLrette A, Owen and Louis WAIN, 


8vo, $1.75. 

‘As regards novelty and originality of subject it 
ranks among the most important contributions to 
Folk-Lore.”"—From Introduction by Chas. G, Leland, 


HEROIC HAPPENINGS 


Told in Verse and Story. 
By E. S, Brooks, (Being No. IV in the 
series ‘‘ Tales of Heroism.”) 8vo, fully 
illustrated, $2.00, 


THE SILVER SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

By Prof. F. W. Taussic of Harvard, author 
of ‘‘The Tariff History of the United 
States,” etc. (Questions of the > Day 
b> sigan No. 74) gical gh Reape 

history of sliver from the Bland Bill to the opening of 


the present year, will be found invaluable to the stu-. 
dent and to the general reader. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF PANICS 
And their Periodical Occurrence in the 
United States. 

By CLemen's JuGLAR, Member of the"Insti- 
tute. Englished and edited by DeCour- 
cey W. THom, With explanatory tables. 
(‘‘ Questions of the Day” Series, No. 74.) 
8vo, $1.25. 


MARKED « PERSONAL.” 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author’ of 
‘*The Leavenworth Case,” ‘Cynthia 
Wakeham’s Money,” etc. 16mo, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


A LITERARY COURTSHIP. 


By ANNA FULeR, author of ‘' Pratt Por- 
traits.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 


PRATT PORTRAITS: 
Sketched in a New England Suburb. 


By ANNA Futter. Third edition. 16mo, 
1,00, ee | 

“ One of the richest and most worthy contributions 
be oC yao ~ i ‘ane tk ba 
Wa ; raits of this New Eaviand Galty, 
Pratt by name and so y New England jby 


nature.’’— Rochester Herald. 


THE ILIADS OF HOMER. 
(Knickerbocker wvagen Series, No. 41.) 
Translated from the Greek by GzorGE. 
CuapMaNn, With the full Series of illus- 
trations from Flaxman’s designs and from. 














Greek vases. 3 vols., uniform with the 
‘* Ballad” volumes of the Nuggets. $3.75. 








(04 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


‘NEW YORK: 
27 & 29 W. 234 St. 


%,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospe:tus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and Stories ay 
the Nations Series send on application. 


G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS, 24 pesiord se. strana 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
ESTABLISHED 1881 BY J. L. & J. B. GILDER 


Cette excellente revue, THE Critic.—Ze 
Livre (Paris). 


The first literary journal in America. — 
London Academy. 


By far the best journal of its class in the 
country.— Buffalo Express. 


Undeniably the best literary review in 
the United States. — Boston Globe. 


Entitled to a liberal support from the 
friends of literature.— Zhe Churchman. 


A positive and indispensable part of Am- 
erican literature — Springfield Republican. 


Well sustains its reputation as the first 
= 03 | journal in America.—NMew York 
World, 


Has earned a right to live by the excel- 
lence and variety of its materials.—-Har- 
per's Monthly. 


Has to-day a stronger hold than ever 
upon the American world of letters.— 
hicago Standard, 


Has made itself known in America by 
the independence and ability of its utter- 
ances.—Votes and Queries. 


Tue Critic has made its power felt and 
fespected—a power which has never been 
abused,— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Its editors are to be congratulated on the 
brightness as well as the substantial value 
of its pages. — The Christian Advocate. 


An absolute necessity to all who wish to 
keep themselves thoroughly informed upon 
the current literature of the day.—Chicago 
Interior. 


We +e pete our sprightly contem- 
porary both on the success already achieved 
and the promise of increased prosperity for 
the future. — Chicago Dial, 


Your just criticisms of current literature 
save me many times the cost of Tue Critic 
by keeping me from buying worthless pub- 
lications.— W. B. H., Racine, Wis. 


Tue Critic is too good to part with; I 
must go without something else in order to 
secure it, and sol send you my check for 
$3 for the next year.—/, &. D , New York. 


We congratulate our New York contem- 
‘porary THE Critic upon the improvements 
Tt has effected in its appearance since the 

eres of the year.—London Literary 
orld, 


Has achieved a commanding success with 
its learned and scholarly book-reviews, and 
its always entertaining news of authors and 
new 2 gama: tage Handbook of New 

York City. 

The bound volumes of Tue Critic afford 
every half year the best and compactest 
literary record that a public or private li- 
brary can put on its shelves. There is no 
other publication in America that rivals 
Tue Critic in its field.—New York Sun. 


Single copies, 10 cents. $3 a year, in advance. 


Mr. Curtis 


THE Critic depends for the just—and 
we hope assured—success which it has 
achieved upon the-ability with which it is 
edited, upon the tact with which public 
sentiment and interest are perceived and 
upon the skill with which the books for re- 
view and the writers of the reviews are 
selected.—George William Curtis, in Har- 
per's Monthly. 

Dr. Storrs 


You may certainly publish any words 
which I have heretofore written in com- 
mendation of THe Critic, and add to 
them, if you wish, that my reading of it 
since they were written has only heightened 
my esteem of its attractiveness and value. 
May it reach that ever larger success and 
influence which it deserves.—Richard S. 
Storrs. 


Bishop Potter 


It is so thoroughly just, sodiscriminating, 
so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, 
candid and open-minded criticism, that one 
cannot but be proud and glad that so 
good and helpful a journal is winning its 
way to the wider recognition and esteem 
which it so abundantly deserves. — Bishop 
Henry C. Potter. 


Mr, Stedman 


It is no small success to have established 
Tue Critic. We could not now get along 
very well without it. You maintain ahigh 
and impartial standard of criticism, and 
have brought out the talent of new and ex- 
cellent writers.—Zdmund Clarence Stedman. 


President Gilman 
I have been a reader of Tue Critic fora 
long time past, and I like its catholicity, 
its enterprise, and its readiness to encour- 
age good work in literature and science, as 
well as in the fine arts.—President D. C. 
Gilman, Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. Vincent 


For one who desires a current report from 
the active world of letters, there is no guide 
so full, scholarly and satisfactory as THE 
Critic. — Chancellor J. H. Vincent, Chautau- 
gua University. 


Dr. Schaff 


I have kept Tue Critic from the begin- 
ning, and find it a useful summary of the 
literature of the day, in the spirit of a fair 
and independent criticism.—PAilip Schaff. 


Dr. Shaw 


No paper that I receive. seems to me to 
possess so completely the readable quality 
as Tue Critic.—Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of 
the Review of Reviews. 


Dr. Hedge 
The most impartial, as it is, in my judg- 
ment, the ablest critical journal in the 
land.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


Mr. Whittier 


I enclose three dollars for THe Critic 
for the coming year. I find it a welcome 
visitor.—John G. Whittier. 


Send $1 for a four months’ trial trip. 
THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, New ¥ 


Well-written and instructive.—MNew Vor} 
Evening Post. 


The leading American literary weekly,— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


It is certainly a notable success in jour 
nalism.— Springfield Republican, 


Thereis no literary journal in the country 
that approaches it.—Mew York Times, 


Always eminently readable, clear and 
incisive.—Mew Orleans Times-Democrat, 


That admirable literary weekly, so well 
known now to the world of letters.— Boston 
Journal, 


Kate Field's Washington rejoices in the 
good fortune of Tux CRITIC and its editors, 
—K. F.’s W. 


Its criticisms are always fair and never 
crabbed.—Max O’Rell, in ‘* Brother Jona 
than and His Continent.” 


The criterion of all that is sincere and 
worthy in peepee and commendable in 
execution of the literary product of the 
time.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The success of THE CRITIC is a success of 
its methods, and these methods indicates 
new departure for literary criticism in this 
country.—A¢lanta Constitution. 


Tue Critic is easily the best literary au 
pg | in this country, and it is a valuable 
as well as an entertaining companion 
lawyers in their leisure hours.—A /bany Lav 


Journal. “ 


Since the beginning of the present year 
the paper has appeared in a new dress of 
type, and illustrations have been intto 
duced to brighten up its pages.—JZostm 
Traveller, 


THE Critic holds a pre-eminence among 
distinctively American literary jouw 
which has been earned by many years of 
careful and conscientious work.— 7 he Chrit 
tian Union, 


To me and to my daughters it is beyond 
rice as a reading journal. Its light and 
ts side-lights are a kind of library for 0, 

who can afford to purchase but little, if a 
popular literature—/. M., Port Deposit, 


One need not always agree with its poiat 
of view to appreciate the vivacity, fe 
gency, a: d ability of its criticisms, an 
skill and judgment which characterize 
editorial management. It ought to have 
its place on the table of every library in tt 
country.— Zhe Christian Union. 









Friends of Tue Crrtic—and whois 2 | 
its friend?—will be glad to learn that ® 
business control of that paper bas at # 

ot into the hands of its founders and & 
tors, Miss Jeannette L. Gilder and De 
brother Joseph B. Gilder. For a @@ 
years the Gilders have worked faithiw] 
and to good Be to make Tue OF 
what it is. —¥. . Sun, 9 
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“Notable Books. 


Three Normandy Inns. 


By AnnA Bowman Dopp, author of ‘‘Ca- 
thedral Days,” ‘‘Glorinda,” etc. Exqui- 
sitely illustrated by C. S. Reinhart and 
other artists. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

“Tt is rarely that so thoroughly delightful a of 











‘i travel and study is encountered.”—New York Tri- 
we tnere could not well be a more Gharaing - 
sentment of the stranger tarrying in Norman 7 dan 

we this author has given us.” —Providence Journal. 

France of To-day. 

te A Survey Comparative and Retrospective. 
By M. BETHAM-Epwarps, author of ‘‘Ex- 
change No Robbery,” ‘‘ Next of Kin— 

Wanted,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“ A well-written, comprehensive account of the au” 
nd thor’s observations in every quarter of France. . . - 
Many of her pictures of the thriving life of the 
— or the hopeful — of = French 
peasant proprietor are charming and even iring.’ 

ell —St. Aas epublic. “ P 

” Gossip in a Library. 

By Epmunp Gossg, 12mo, cloth, gilt top 

the $1.25. New Edition. . 

rs, “A delightful volume of interesting short talks on 
the history and contents of certain famous or curious 
books, The chapters are colloquial in tone, informal 

ver and chatty, the reader following with interest the 

a easy flow of Mr. Gosse’s talk.’’—Book Chat. 

Woman—Through a [lan’s 
= Eyeglass. 
the By Matcom C, SALAMAN. With illustra- 
tions by Dudley Hardy. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

s of “A very clever series of disquisitions on the subject 

tea of woman, her excellences and her foibles, by one 

this who has evidently made a close and exhaustive study 
of his subject. The style is particularly light and 
happy.” —Boston Courier. 

ral After Many Days. 

v4 By THzopora B, WILSON and James CLAR- 

yo! ENCE HARVEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 

; 50 cents, 

“After Many Days” is a thoroughly American 

novel, and not only in its local color but in its dialogue 

year and character drawing as well is a correct portrayal 
ss of of eatey life is a provinees 8 + bi ny is no 
attempt to set the stage e tely for the drama 

wend which unfolds in ite pe es—the authors have been 
content to faithfully depict the probable thoughts and 

deeds of certain c ters under given surroundings, 

a The Truth About Beauty. 

e of By Annie WoLr, author of ‘ Pictures and 

Chris. Portraits of ag Travel,” ‘‘ Pen Pict- 
ures of London Society,” etc. Beauti- 
fully illustrated by W. P. Hooper. 12mo, 

eyond cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

t and “Mrs. Wolf's book is wholesome, practical, and 

or US, "43 tag’, such treatises will be of benefit to 

f any, amen’ useal d f 

an unus%: ee 0 
1M lhterary finish, and a style That is sing larly’ dainty 
and graceful. . . . Its pages abound with the 

polit hardest of common sense.” —Heston Courier. 

» Pie The Other House. 

ize its ed oe: With illustrations, by 

o have - P. Hooper. Octavo, cloth, orna- 

in the Mental, $1.25, 





p, 4 sory of exceptional interest.” —Philadelphia 


is strong and unc nyertional. Miss 
has drawn the characters of both hero and 
a skilifully.”—New York Pres. 


























#"» Sold by bookse'lers, or sent by the pub- 





Il, Coryell & Company 
‘43, 48 & 47 E. 10th St., 














The Works of Two Famous Authors. 





JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE. 


The Little Minister. 


By J. M. Barri. New edition, with full-page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25; 


paper, 50 cents. 
oe estat? poe of enduring value and beauty in its unadorned straightforwardness and simple power.” 
‘evrald. 


—Chicago He 
A Tillyloss Scandal. 


By J. M. Barrig. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


In this new storyZof,Scottish peasant life there is plenty of dry humor, skilled delineation of character, 
amusing incident,‘and a rare power of picturesque narration. 





A Window in Thrums. 


By J. M. Barriz, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents, 
** .ts cleverness, delightful character-drawing, and 
freshness are more than fleeting.’’— Boston Times. 


When a [lan’s Single. 
By J. M, BARRIE, 12mo, scloth, gilt top, 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
‘A budget of quaint conceits, w wittyfep 
Barrie’s own peculiar humor,” —New Vor 





ms, and 
World. 





Better Dead, and [ly Lady Nicotine. 


By J. M. Barriz, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“Two of Mr. Barrie's eartier works containing the same originality of style and force of expression that 
characterize his later works." —Pudlic Opinion. 





Auld Licht Idylls. 


By J. M. Barriz.“12mo, cloth, giltZtop, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“ These are careful, minute, humorous, vivid, and 
queens pictures of every-day life.”—New! York 
oria. 


An Edinburgh Eleven. 
By J. M. Barriz, tr2mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00, 


6s, Nothing could be more fascinating than these es- 
says in reminiscence.” —Brookiyn Times, 





EDITION DE LUXE. a 
The Little Minister. 


By James Matruew Barriz. In two vols., royal 8vo, $12,00 net. 

Large paper, limited to 260Jcopies, and numbered. Printed on Van Gelder’s hand-made Holland 
paper, embellished with exquisite initial letters in blue and red, and illustrated with nine superb etchings and 
an etched frontispiece portrait of the author, printed on Imperial Japanese paper. 

KIRR/JEMUIR EDITION, 
In two vols., post 8vo, gilt top, $6.00, 


Printed f. new plates on laid . Tastefully bound in vellumand gold, Illustrated withnine superb 
etchings and froniteplece portrait®o! ie author. all printed on Van Gelder's -made Holland paper, ‘ 





MARIE CORELLI. 
The Soul of Lilith. 


Martz CorELLI. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 
* A novel of high purpose and artistic Codie. chaste and elevating in tone.”—New York World, 


Vendetta, and [My Wonderful Wife, 


By Marie CoreELii, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents, 
Two of Miss Corelli's most powerful productions, a!ways absorbing, and continually fascinating. 


By 





Wormwood. Thelma. 
By Marie Corgi, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00; | By Marm Corgi. ramo, cloth, gilt, 
1.00 ; r, 50 cents. 
paper, 9°, conte “Thelma + 6 Rem creation, and the romance 
“The work thrills with’the intellectual energy of a | is full of charm and interest.”"—Charleston News and 
brilliant woman,”—Detroit Tribune. Courier. 





Ardath. 


By Marie Coretit, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 
Written in a*flowing and graceful style, full of oriental imagery and soaring fancies. 


. 





A Romance of Two Worlds. 


‘By Martz Core.ui. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


The field of occultism*is here invaded by this}most delightful author, and it is with difficulty that one pre- 
vents the belief that actual experiences po bee a 





uty Sold by all booksellers, or sent by the publishers, upon receipt of price. 


Lovell, Coryell & Company, 





New York. 






43, 45 & 47 East 10th Street, New York. 
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Now Ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Vol. I. $1.50. 





New Edition, with Additions. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. 


Vol. I., $1.50. 


Edited, with Additions, by 


Henry B. WueEat ey, F.S.4, 


*.* Also Large-paper Edition, Limited Edition, $5.00. Sold only in sets. 


Now Ready, Vol I. of Mr. Bryce’s Great 
Work. New Edition, Thoroughly Revised, 
price, $1.75. Net. 


The American 
Commonwealth. 


By the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., 
author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire,’ 
M.P. for Aberdeen. New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition, with Additional Chap- 


ters. In 2 volumes, large 12mo. Third 
Edition, revised throughout. 
Vol. 1. Mow Ready, $1.75. Net. 
Vol, Il. ' Jw the Press. 
“ His work rises at once to an eminent amo’ oe omens 
of great nations and tutions, It 


e, 
vite extant, "nothing that pd ty 
Without eration, it mer | be called the most con- 





siderable gratif yieg eee ec that hee | yet been be- 
stowed upon y py an nglishman, and haps, by 
even England herself. One despairs in an 


attempt to give, in a single newspaper article, an 
adequate account of a work so ~ ae with ee 
and B pperation with suggest Eve 
thoughtful American will read it. ion will long hold 
in grateful remembrance its author’s name.” — New 
York Times. 








Fourth Edition of Sir John Lubbock's New 
Book. 


The Beauties of Nature 
AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN. 

By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Lussock, 
M.P., F.R.S, With numerous illustra- 
tions and full-page plates. Uniform with 
the new edition of ‘The Pleasures of 
Life.’ 1amo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
eid rnin ® portent ‘ect storehouse of information 

tat 


ingested in 9 tye once charms and interests.” 
wday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





The Skeptics of the 
Italian Renaissance. 
By Joun Owen, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 





Now Ready. A New Book by F. Marion 
Crawford, 
The Novel. What It Is. 


By F. Marion CrAwForD, author of ‘ Chil- 
dren of the King,’ ‘Saracinesca,’ etc,, etc, 
Uniform with the pocket edition of 
William Winter's Works. With photo- 
gravure portrait. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* Also a large paper limited Edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


Macmillan & Co.'s List of Books by American Authors will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 








Just published, s12mo, Cloth, $7.50. 
Survivals in Christianity. 


Studies in the Theology of Divine Imma- 





nence, By the Rev. CHARLES JAMES 
Woop, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
Now Ready. samo, cloth, $1.25. 


The World of the Unseen. 


An Essay on the Relation of Higher Space 
and Things Eternal. By Rev. A. WiL- 
LINK, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘* We believe that no thoughtful or lateigent por 

son who begins to read this little book will willingly 
lay it down unfinished. We think most persons w 
have read it Cog wd beg read it several times We ven- 
ture 6 predict will be as ras 
*The U a Vee ‘Natural Law in the 
Spiritual 1 World, ’ It seemst» bring the unseen so 
near ‘that the smallest movement in the Fourth Di- 
rection would immediately bring us into it.’”’— 
Churchman. 


, or 





New. Edition, 18mo, 2 vols, $1.50. 
Amiel’s Journal. 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes 


by Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of | 


‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘ David Grieve,’ etc. 
With photogrdvure portrait. New Edi- 
tion. 18mo, 2 vols., cloth, $1.50. 


George William Curtis. 
By WILLIAM WINTER, With Portrait, 18mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


The Stickit [linister 
And Some Common [ien. 
By S, R. Crocker, 





12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





Just Ready, A New Poem entitled 
The EBloping Angels. 
By WiLi1AM Watson, author of ‘ Lach- 
ryme Musarum,’ ‘ Poems,’ 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


etc, 





Second Edition Now Ready. 
Collected Poems of William 
Watson. 


Second edition, 16mo, $1.25. 











| NEW NOVELS. 


Just published. 12mo. $1.00. 
The Odd Women, 


By Georce GIssiNG, author of ‘ Denzil} 
Quarrier,’ ‘The Nether World,’ ete, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Now Ready. By Mr. Henry Fames, 
The Real Thing, and Other Tales, . 
By Henry JAMES, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
By the same author, 12mo, cloth, $1 each, 

THE LESSON OF THE MASTER. 

A LONDON LIFE. 

THE REVERBERATOR. 

THE ASPERN PAPERS. 


The Marplot. 


By Swwney R. LysaGut. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


rs an story is extremely interesting, It is fresh, it 

eyed, it is full of fine touches, it is strongly 
jnaivh lualistic. There is gropiee of work of gen 
power In it.”— eae ‘nion 


The Story of John Trevennick. 


By WALTER C, RHOADES, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 








A Mere Cypher. 
By Mary ANGELA DICKENS, 12mo, cloth, 
1,00, 


“The story is one of power.” —Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 





A new edition revised, and for the most part 
rewritten, of 
rr. F. Marion Crawford’s Novel 
To Leeward. 
By F. MArion CrAwrorp, author of ‘ Sar- 
acinesca,’ ‘A Roman Singer,’ etc. 


In the Uniform Edition of Mr. Crawford's 
Novels. t2mo, cloth, $1.00. 





The Dryburgh Edition of the 
Waverley Novels. — 
To be completed in 25 volumes.  I[llus- 
trated with 250 wood engravings,” spe- 
cially drawn by eminent artists. 


Subscribers’ names are now being riggioad by olf 
s and by the publishers. volume 
will be promptly delivered monthly as published. 


Fust published. Vol. 7, $1.25. 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 


WAVERLEY. READY. uy MANNERING. 
THE ANTIQUARY. ROB ROY. 
MONTROSE and THE BLACK DWARF. 
OLD MORTALITY. 


, Edition. Hand-Made 
"¢ po aati med to Ss Boctsstiond oe 
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A Plea for the “ Purpose-Novel ” 

THOUGH THE so-called “ purpose-novel ” is looked upon 
as a peculiar product of present-day literature, it is only the 
frankest and fullest expression of tendencies that have been 
developing for many years. That the first novelists were 
actuated by no other purpose than to entertain and amuse 
their readers is unquestioned ; and their productions fixed 
the limitations of the novel for a considerable time. During 
the first half of this century—the romantic period of English 
literature—it flourished and prospered within these limita- 


- tions, satisfying readers and writers alike. 


But gradually the possibilities of developing the novel 
along more serious lines suggested themselves, It was a 
most natural suggestion. The influence for good or evil 
exerted by a strong story of human life was patent to all 
thinking men. The power it might be made to wield tempted 
one writer after another to experiment. They acted natur- 
ally, under the conviction that no appeal is more eloquent in 
behalf of the wronged and oppressed than a story of their 
injuries—no advocacy of a new religious cause or social 
theory so well calculated to arouse interest and enlist sym- 
pathy as a story that pictures the practical workings of that 
cause or theory. That this carried the novelist beyond pre- 
vious limitations and into the sphere of speculative and con- 
troversial writing was the objection raised then, and is the 
objection still urged; but the writer, intent upon reaching 
the attention of the largest number, knew well that contro- 
versial writing was not popular, while fiction was. Whether 
anovel would carry conviction remained to be seen, but at 
any rate it would be read more widely and arouse more in- 
terest than a theoretical treatise. 

It was soon found that the novelist was not wrong in this. 
The influence exerted by certain early specimens of this 
serious novel-writing was widespread and profound. It 
surprised’ many to find the public roused to earnest discus- 
sion by a work of fiction. The latent powers in a “ mere 
novel” were revealing themselves. “Harriet Beecher Stowe 
set an example to American literature in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” a story written with a genuine purpose, and exerting 
awider influence than any other book on the slavery ques- 
tion, An early example appeared in France in Balzac, all of 
whose novels are comprehended under one great and serious 
purpose. The tendency also found expression in the writings 
ofseveral English authors, notably certain novels of Dickens 
and Charles Reade, the latter of whom wrote avowedly to 
€xpose the weaknesses of the English penal and asylum sys- 
tems. The wide public interest and discussion—in some 
cases leading to civil investigation and prosecution—aroused 
by such works was enough to open the eyes of all to the new 
power at the command of the ‘novelist. I do not mean to 

the works mentioned above as genuine purpose-novels, 

but to cite them as early examples of that tendency towards 

48erious purpose in fiction which has culminated in such 

is, This tendeficy, in varying degree, is now quite gen- 

¢ral in English, French and German literature. In some 

Cases it appears-ini a single character, or several characters, 

raying in theit language or lives the author’s moral or 
purpose ; imother cases we are favored by the writer 


_ With interspersed - chapters of moralizing; in others still 


“We see the tendency-in its completest expression, the avowed 
itpose-novel révealing itself both in the person of the hero 
ine and in the running comments of the author. 
Jn a little book, just published, entitled “The Novel : 
at it Is,” Marion Crawford arraigns the purpose-novel in 
severest terms, “In art of ali kinds,” says Mr. Crawford, 
“tie moral lesson is a mistake.” It is a mistake, then, that 
y of our novelists seem unable to avoid—or, rather, pur- 


posely make ; and the question is, has not the reading public 
virtually decided to give these “ mistakes ” an honorable and 
permanent place in our literature? Whether we are more 
serious than readers of nearly a century ago I cannot say, 
but certainly we show a disposition to take our fiction more 


seriously. We find that a more serious tone has crept into 
our novels, In this gravity most writers are sincere, though 
some perhaps are affected ; but all act in response to what 
they believe to be a genuine public taste—a taste for fic- 
tion that affords something more than mere entertainment. 
We cannot escape the fact that to a very large portion of 
thinking mankind the moral element of a story is interesting 
—in fact, that the moral significance of a novel appeals more 
to the average reader than the literary art displayed. To 
one who reads “ Romola” in full appreciation of its merits 


as a literary work, there are many who know little of literary ” 


ificance 
Appreciation of literary art 


art, but grasp readily and with interest the moral si 
of the career of Tito Melema, 


is largely a matter of special cultivation ; the apprehension / 


of the moral element is natural and almost universal. 

Life itself is full of the “ moral lesson,” and, regarding the 
novel as a reflection of life, it seems as if it must be imper- 
fect without the moral element—particularly as the novel has 
for its chosen field those special human experiences involved 
in the relations of the sexes, in which the moral principle is 
so vital, Accepting what Mr. Crawford says, that “ the first 
object of a novel is to amuse and interest the reader,” the 
modern purpose-novel fulfils the conditions. It interests the 
public deeply; and it is the moral element in it that interests. 
The reader finds interesting in the novel what he finds in- 
teresting in life—human nature, its laws and principles work- 
ing out in infinite variety its inevitable ends. 

The purpose-novel is the natural echo in our literature of 
the restless, questioning spirit of the time; the natural ex- 
pression of various phases of public thought and feeling. 
That the “ purpose ” was not a function of earlier novels is 
no reason why it should not exist in our fiction to-day when 
the conditions of life make it desirable, The object of the 
novelist being to interest the reader, certainly then the taste 
of the reading public must determine what the scope and 
function of the novel is to be, and any change that that taste 
dictates must be natural and right. What then is the taste 
of the reading public? Mr. Crawford says that the purpose- 
novel is a fraud, and a failure in 999 cases out of 1000, “A 
man,” he says, “ buys what purports to be a work of fiction, 
a romance, a novel, a story of adventure, pays his money, 
takes his book home, prepares to enjoy it at his ease and 
discovers that he has paid a dollar for somebody’s views on 
socialism, religion or the divorce laws,” This is the ex- 
ception. Few people buy a pu -novel without knowing 
what it is, and usually it is bought forthatvery reason. The 
testimony of any intelligent clerk in a book-store will sub- 
stantiate this statement. The thousands who bought “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere ” were not unsuspecting purchasers swindled in- 
to buying the story of a man’s religious travail, when they 
were seeking only amusement, They bought it because they 
knew what it was and wanted it. So it was with “ Looking 
Backward,” “ John Ward, Preacher,” and other novels of the 
sort,» If the moral lesson isa mistake, it was the mistake that 


won for these novels their success. 


Mr. Crawford likens the condition of the “ swindled 
reader” to that of a man who buys a seat at the theatre only 
to find, when the curtain goes up, that the stage is set as a 
church and a bishop is about to preach him a sermon, This 
is not a true analogy. Had the purchaser of a novel found 
himself in possession of an out-and-out sermon, the 


would then have been accurate, But this is not the case, 
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The purpose-novel is a novel—a romance,—and quite like 
other novels except for the moral intent throughout. Should 
the reader care nothing for this, he will still findemany ele- 
ments of great interest in a purpose-novel like “ Robert 
Elsmere.” But it is unnecessary to manufacture an analogy 
in the drama, We have a perfect analogy. Genuine pur- 
pose-plays touching on social and religious questions are not 
uncommon on the stage to-day, and several of them—nota- 
bly “The Lost Paradise ””—have won. unqualified success. 
They are only an expression, in another form, of this spirit 
of the time, and, like purpose-novels, they have won the at- 
tention and interest of the public. As regards the success 
or failure of purpose-novels, it is quite in the power of any: 
one to establish to his own satisfaction, from publishefs’ 
statistics, the fact that the ratio of successful purpose-novels 


ratio in the case of other novels. Poor novels fail and good 
novels succeed irrespective of their moral purpose, If the 
moral purpose throws the balance either way, it is usually 
towards success, A poor novel is not injured much in its 
sale by its moral purpose, while, in the case of a strong novel, 
the moral purpose is likely to add to its success, as the pub- 
lic taste now runs, 

This is the answer of the reading public as to the “ moral 
purpose.” No complaint comes from that quarter. 
from resenting the “moral lesson” as an unwelcome intruder, 
the public has shown its approval in a most substantial way. 
In view of this public taste we cannot impose upon our - fic- 
tion writers the limitations of former novels, They are 
writing for present-day readers, and that many of these 
readers find purpose-novels interesting is apparent. It is 
evident, then, that we must grant them a place in our litera- 
ture, 


prospect of this seems very remote. 


form in literature for some time at least. 


will continue to be written, bought and read. 
WituiaM D. Morrart. 





Literature 
“The Real Thing” 
And Other Tales, By Henry James. %1. Macmillan & Co, 


THE COLLECTION of stories grouped in the present volume 
seem to us to deserve a place among the best things which 
In the first we are introduced to 
an elderly ‘Major and his wife, who are fallen on such evil 
days that they are forced to offer themselves as models for 
“society” people to an artist who is illustrating a novel, in the 
hope that he may be glad to make studies from the “ real 
He tries his best to help them, and in the history of 
his failure the humorous and the pathetic are deftly blended. 
The poor Major says :—‘ There isn’t a confounded job I 
You can fancy 
Secretaryships and that sort of 
I'd be any- 
I'd put 
on a gold-laced cap and open carriage-doors in front of the 
haberdasher’s ; I'd hang about a station to carry portman- 
But they won’t look at you ; there 
are thousands, as good as yourself, already on the ground. 
Gentlemen, poor beggars, who have drunk their wine, who 
They are not more successful as 
models, for they are always themselves, faultlessly dressed, 
In strong con- 


Mr. James has ever done. 


thing.” 


haven’t applied for—waited for—prayed for, 
we'd be pretty bad first. 
thing? You might as well ask for a peerage. 
thing ; I’m strong; a messenger or a coal-heaver. 


teaus ; I'd be a postman. 


have kept their hunters,” 


correctly impassive, consummately negative. 


Critic 


y¥ contrary. 
to the unsuccessful is about the same during a year as the ' 


Far 


They cannot be dismissed as “frauds and swindles.” 
We must extend the scope of the novel so as to include them. 

This suggests two interesting questions : has the purpose- 
novel come to stay? and what will the future bring forth 
in this direction? Some predict a reactionary wave that 
will carry us back to the romantic style of novel, but the 
From present indica- 
tions it seems as if the purpose-novel were to be a settled 
The perturbed 
conditions of public life and thought that called it into ex- 
istence show no signs of abating ; on the contrary, the spirit 
of doubt, speculation and unrest is spreading, and while 
this spi rit remains it is safe to predict that purpose-novels 








trast to them is the professional model, who “ was only 
freckled cockney, but-she could represent anything, from g 
fine lady to a shepherdess; she had the faculty as she 
might have had a fine voice orlong hair, She couldn’t spe 
and she loved beer, but she had two or three ‘ points,’ pes 
practice, and a knack, and mother-wit, and a kind of whim. 
sical sensibility, and a love of the theatre, and seven sisters, 
and not an ounce of respect, especially for the 4.” 

The little story is charming and touching in itself, and un. 
der it lies the deep artistic truth that reality in life cannot be 
made to give the effect of reality in art, For instance, it isa 
commonly-held idea that any well-bred men and women can 
play ladies and gentlemen on the stage, and few of us are g9 
fortunate as not to remember evenings which proved the 
In the words of Lewes :—“ Art arises from an 
ideal generalization of real and essential qualities, guided by 
an exquisite sense of proportion.” 

In “Sir Dominick Ferrand” there is more suggestion of 
plot and drama than is usual with Mr. James, but to our 
thinking, the strongest story in the bgok is “ The‘Chaperon,” 
which deals with the re-habilitation ‘@nd re-entry into society 
by the help of her daughter of a woman who has lost her 
place in it years before through her own fault. Rose Tra 
more, the daughter aforesaid, is an impulsive flower sprung 
from the somewhat arid soil of the English middle class, who 
decides, upon the death of her father, that it is her duty to 
live henceforward with her mother, divorced years before, 
and whom she scarcely knows, It is a great sacrifice for her 
to leave her grandmother and her brother and sister, who 
think her Quixotic and will have nothing more to do with 
her; but she goes bravely into the desert of social ostracism, 
As for her mother, if we imagine that Frou-frou, after the 
death of her lover, came back and lived quietly for years, 
ignored by the world, although still a beautiful woman, we 
have the case of Mrs, Tramore, Like many women who 
have been the cause of tragedy, she is as unconscious as a 
child who starts a great engine while at play, and when Rose 
announces her decision to turn her back on all that has 
made her life heretofore, her mother only exclaims :—* Oh, 
my dear, how charming! . I must take another house.” 

“ Nona Vincent” is a study in a style of which Mr, James 
is perhaps the greatest master writing to-day in our mother 
tongue—a study of a man placed between two women who 
have each an influence over his life. There is no plot and 
no action to speak of ; but every touch tells, and at the end 
we feel as though we had been studying a panel delicately 
painted in grisaille, The charm of Mr, James’s style has 
never made itself more subtly felt than. in this his latest 
work, His accurate sense of the value of words, his 8 
briety of expression, and the lightness of his touch, must 
give any lover of the English language the keenest literary 
pleasure. 





“Recent Rambles” 
By Dr. C. C. Abbott, $2. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Most or Dr. Aspott’s “ Recent Rambles,” to which he 
gives the sub-title of “ In-Touch with Nature,” are along the 
valley of the Delaware. -For the sake of one little group, 
however, he has taken a flying leap almost across the cob 
tinent, Four of them pick their way among vast plains 
towering mountains through New Mexico and Arizona 
But in the main, Dr, Abbott contents himself with thow 
quieter forms of nature that may be found in aimless wal 
derings, up hill and down dale, through meadow and woo 
land, His book is the chronicle of many outings taken by 
one who loves rambling for its own sake and is easy upe. 
idlers. Books of this sort are popular at the present moment 
Dr, Abbott’s book is better than a great many of them, 
is himself thoroughly in touch with nature; and he write 
about his own delight in nature with such buoyant en 
asm that it overflows his pages and communicates itself @ 
the reader. Asa consequence, his book is pleasant 
It is more than this; it is entertaining. One catches’ 
infection and goes along with it to the end of the ch 
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evertheless, these “ Recent Rambles” lack a thing that is 
Two sentences of Dr. 
Abbott’s own betray the point at which he fails. In the first 

, he says :—“ It is a strange habit that the rambler falls 
into, this of merely cataloguing.” Again, he tells us :—‘I 
had my pleasant thoughts as I wandered, and what more 
could l ask?” But the reader will be apt to ask a great 
deal more. He gets tired of hearing about the delight with 
which some people recall the pleasures of nature, He wants 
to be made to realize the particular range of thought and 
feeling that gave rise to this enthusiasm of the memory, 
Here is where Dr. Abbott fails us in this, the latest of his 
many entertaining works. It is as if one were asked to form 
one’s opinion of a wine from hearing it described instead of 
by its taste. A feature of “Recent Rambles,” peculiar in 
books of this sort and not to be passed without acknowledg- 
ment, is an index, 





‘** Art for Art’s Sake ”’ 
By J. C. Van Dyke. $1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


THE SOMEWHAT antiquated shibboleth of “ Art for Art’s 
Sake” has not been chosen by Mr. Van Dyke for the title of 
his book on the technical beauties of painting because he 
fully believes in it. “Art for Art’s Sake” means art for the 
sake of handling, color, form and texture, and Mr, Van Dyke 
simply maintains that these technical elements of art are 
worthy of serious attention, and the pleasure that they give 
of being ranked with the pleasures of the intellect. He is at 
some pains in an introductory chapter to show that ideas of 
this sort are as truly ideas as-those that can be better ex- 
pressed in words ; and he ridicules the assertion of a recent 
writer in Zhe Atlantic, that “an artist has no business to 
think at all.” It is likely, though, that the At/antic writer 
meant no more than that an artist has no need to think in 
words, Every touch that he gives his picture resumes and 
expresses a train of thought as truly as a sentence spoken or 
written, 

Having asserted the artist’s independence of literary sub- 
jects, without denying the superiority of what he calls “ sub- 
lime art,” Mr. Van Dyke goes on to discuss color, tone, 
aerial perspective, drawing, composition, handling and val- 
ues, These matters are necessarily difficult when the per- 
son addressed belongs to the general public; but our con- 
fused terminology makes it well-nigh impossible that the 
critic should be understood if he does not take care to ex- 

lain in what precise sense he uses certain words and phrases. 

hus, as Mr. Van Dyke points out, the word “tone,” as ap- 
ied to painting, has three distinct sets of meanings in Eng- 
d, France and America, while in each country writers 
and artists may be found who prefer the usage which is 
common in one of theothers. ‘The word “ value,” which we 
have adopted from the French va/eur, is another stumbling- 
block for readers ; for neither English nor American writers 
give it its full original signification, and probably no two of 
quite agree in the use that they make of it. Even Mr. 
: Van Dyke, it seems to us, does not give it a sufficiently wide 
application, His chapter on the subject should be read in 
connection with his chapter on “ Tone, Light and Shade” and 
with what he has to say on aerial perspective, and it should 
be borne in mind that, in modern practice, values, the rela- 
tions of dark and light of colors, stand for all, More than 
that, they also stand for all ordinary changes of hue in ob- 
jects of the same color, for reasons which it would take too 
‘Much space to explain here. 
~. Writing of “color,” our author gives an admittedly imper- 


- fect account of the scientific theories concerning it, which, 


~ he again admits, are of little importance to the artist, but his 


ations on the influence of color on the emotions are 





‘Sorrect and are likely to be new to many readers, He does 


ever, define what artists mean by “color” as distin- 
ished from “tone” on the one hand and from “colors” 

coloration” on the other, nor does he seem to be 
te that tone, in the American sense of the term, meaning 


The Critic 


a perfect harmony of color, may be produced by means of 
the strongest contrasts. 

But we must not give the impression that the book is 
merely a sort of dictionary of art-terms. It has higher aims, 
—to make known to the reader the special motives, difficul- 
ties and triumphs of the artist. The artist deals with the 
natural appearances of things, but is obliged to represent 
them by means of forms and colors in some degree unlike, 
Hence the better part of his peculiar knowledge and all his 
various ways of “seeing nature.” Hence, also, most of the 
present want of understanding between him and his public, 
which no longer insists, at all costs, upon a subject with a 
story in it, but which still invariably disapproves of every 
new way of rendering nature, Mr, Van Dyke’s book should 
make plain to the reader that what he is apt to consider a 
wilful falsification of nature’s truth is more likely an attempt 
to extend the range of art in some particular direction, and 
to demonstrate beauties before comparatively unknown, 
It is illustrated with good half-tone engravings of celebrated 
pictures, printed separately from the text. 





“The Life of Voltaire” 
By Francis Espinasse. $1. Imported by C, Scribner's Sons. 

AROUET WAS twenty-five years old before he called him- 
self “ Voltaire ’—a typical Parisian so sickly at birth, like 
Goethe and Addison, that he was hardly expected to live, 
and yet, like his later German contemporary, he actually 
survived beyond eighty, thanks to his incurable bad health ! 
The robustious children of the generation are the very ones 
that get their heads lopped off early, like Tarquinius’s pop- 
pies, while the puling Anacreons have to swallow grape-seed, 
the Aristotles throw themselves into sea-currents, or the 
AEschyluses get their heads battered by a falling tortoise, to 
shuffle off this mortal coil, 

Voltaire was another of those hopeless youths of genius 
intended by their hapless fathers to study law; did not 
the same happen to Goethe, Heine, Sir Walter? What 
divine surgeons Schiller and Keats might have made had the 
prayers of their blessed parents only been answered! And 
Chaucer and Rubens might have revolutionized diplomacy 
if they had not had other things in their heads, As it is, 
history furnishes brilliant examples of the accomplished 
wishes of fond parents—Swift, add¢, for instance. Old 
Arouet insisted on the law for Francois-Maie with all the 
obstinacy of an old Parisian notary entrenched behind tra- 
dition and full of the dreams of what>the Palais de Justice 
might bring, But Voltaire had not been taught by the 
Jesuits for nothing: he wrote fluent, flippant verses and 
peeped into law-books—only occasionally, Even as a school- 
boy he was audaciously heterodox and got a shaking from 
the presidential hands for deistic opinions when he was a 
mere child. He was in fact a sponge in these early years, 
gifted with an auditory nerve and a sac-like memory, like 
the sea-anemones all stomach: all his age sank into him as 
he later sank into all his age: a human filter through which 
all the mocking philosophies of the time travelled, a Danaé- 
tub perpetually filling yet ever incapable of remaining full 
of the ‘isms and ’ologies of the eighteenth century. He pos- 
sessed a fatal knack of flattering verse, of titillating poesy ; 
and of this he made facile use in tickling the ears of patrons 
and grand seigneurs. His precocity was like that of Pope, 


-the exquisite precision of whose verse is Gallic in its clear- 


ness and sonorousness, but whose gift of prose falls infinitely 
below that of Voltaire. To get the English Voltaire 
we should have to roll Swift and Pope into one. Voltaire 
was born to lucid discourse as the crystal is born in the 
snow : all around him people were writing beautiful French : 
Pascal, La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, St. Simon, Mme, de 
Sévigné, Mme. de Lafayette had lived, and had not lived in 
vain, and the air of the court reverberated with musical and 
finished styles, each as different as, a little later, Jean-Jacques’s 
impassioned prose-poems were from Buffon’s or Montes- 
quieu’s erudite felicities, He, like Cicero, frequented the 
society of accomplished women, and there acquired the 
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, the lucidity, the charm of which he was soon to be 
ifex maximus, What would Voltaire’s life have been 
if Ninon, Mme. du ChAtelet, Mile. de Varicourt and the 
Czarina Catherine II, had not lived and mingled with it 
in streams of correspondence, household and intellectual 
contact, varied and refining stimulus? A nature acid as his 
would have become downright vinegar ; even as it is, it ate 
into all the sores and recesses of the time and produced in- 
cessant wounds and irritations about it. The caresses of 
kings failed to soften the invincible hands of Esau, and they 
struck at this and that with the adroitness and indefatigabil- 
ity of a fencing-master, 


Mr. Espinasse, who is already favorably known by _ Kis 
larger work on Voltaire, reproduces the main outlines of it 
in this smaller volume, which contains all the essential facts 
of a remarkable life in manageable compass, The witty, 
wily, subtle character of the man is brought out with due 
saliency, and his noble benevolence and true enlightenment 
are not overlooked. Most people associate Voltaire and 
Mephistopheles: a spirit of pure evil incarnate in human 
form, yet dazzling in its very mischief. This view is alto- 
gether false. The craft, casuistry, shiftiness are there, 
but beneath is a sober and sincere foundation of sympathy 
with human rights, righteous indignation at wrong and love 
of fair play: the affair of Calas shows that. Voltaire may 
have died an impenitent philosophe, but many of his deeds 
were truly Christian. 





“'Moby-Dick; or, The White Whale” 
By Herman Melville. $1.50. United States Book Co, 

Ir was NOT until this remarkable romance came out, over 
forty years ago, that Herman Melville, that strange com- 
pound of Dutch, English and Huguenot blood, merited the 
name of the American prose Victor Hugo. In fact it was 
after the publication of “ Moby-Dick” that Hugo’s really 
great romances of the sea and land came out; so that one 
might truthfully turn the tables and almost say that Victor 
Hugo was the French Melville. So striking, so suspicious 
is the resemblance between ‘“ Moby-Dick” and “ Les Trav- 
ailleurs de la Mer,” that one is sorely tempted to the enticing 
accusation of a certain sort of plagiarism on the part of the 
Sage of Guernsey, of that general and diffusive kind which 
critics love to point out between Swift and Lucian, Goethe 
and Marlowe, Faust and Manfred, and Coleridge and Mme. 
de Staél. A gigantic devil-fish is one of the dramatis persona 
of “ Moby-Dick” as it is of “ The Toilers of the Sea,” and 
the fantastic learning, the episodic style, the wonderful pict- 
urings of the sea in all its beauty and terror, and the peculiar 
os ewe of imaginative effects in both books, empha- 
size the fact of their essential kinship. Hugo was familiar 
enough with English literature to command it completely, 
and it is far from incredible that he knew the works of Mel- 
ville. Hawthorne paid the warmest tribute to Melville’s 
surpassing imagination, and to him “ Moby-Dick” was very 
dea Pe, edicated, 

ndeed there is no romance of Hawthorne’s that surpasses 
this whaling-story in witching power, in grasp on the pulse, in 
almost supernatural strength of description, and in ability to 
quicken the blood. The undreamt poesy lying in the lives 
-of Nantucket whalers in the fifties has for once received 
epical treatment, and the result is a marvellous Odyssey of 
adventure in warm seas and in icy, in halcyon and in purga- 
torial latitudes, over such a range of sunlit or storm-smitten 
billows as could occur only in actual experience before the 
mast in search of real whales on the real deep, Hugo never 
‘travelled ; and therefore his lovely poems of the sea or his 
“Hans d’Islande” are conceived from the shore—powerful 
but shadowy idealizations of things he had never really seen, 
His empty shells Melville fills full of the living breath, the 
roar, the music, the vibration of the living sea, Whitmanesque 
in its intensity and realism, the memories of one who had 
lived years in the troughs or on the mountain-crests of Homeric 
waves, and who therefore in his work simply transcribed 
ineffaceable impressions, _Mohammedanism has been de- 
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scribed as mere “ paint”; even so Hugo’s seas are painted 
seas as compared with the streaming or starlit or surgi 
oceans of this real mariner. To depict the guillotining dl 
Louis XVI, it is not necessary indeed to feel the actual flash 
of the axe itself across one’s arteries, but a certain amount 
of actual knowledge is always welcome if not indispensable 
in depicting the mighty phenomena of great voyages, great 
emotions or great deeds. This Hugo did not possess, and 
his phantom romances are mere husks, mere /arve or simy. 
/acra, illumined by an unnatural interior light, like a jack o’ 
lantern, as compared with the healthy, wholesome, rude but 
terrible realities of such books as “ Moby-Dick.” 

In this story Melville is as fantastically poetical as Cole. 
ridge in the “Ancient Mariner,” and yet, while we swim spell- 
bound over the golden rhythms of Coleridge feeling at every 
stroke their beautiful improbability, everything in “ Moby. 
Dick.” might have happened. The woe-struck captain, his 
eerie monomania, the half-devils of the crew, the relentless 
pursuit of-the ever-elusive vindictive white whale, the storms 
and calms that succeed each other like the ups and downs 
of a mighty hexameter, all the weird scenery of the pursuit in 
moonlight and in daylight, all are so wonderfully fresh in 
their treatment that they supersede all doubt and impress 
one as absolutely true to the life. Even the recondite infor- 
mation about whales and sea-fisheries sprinkled plentifully 
over the pages does not interfere seriously with the intended 
effect; they are the paraphernalia of the journey. The au- 
thor’s extraordinary vocabulary, its wonderful coinages and 
vivid turnings and twistings of worn-out words, are com- 
parable only to Chapman’s translations of Homer. The 
language fairly shrieks under the intensity of his treatment, 
and the reader is under an excitement which is hardly con- 
trollable. The only wonder is that Melville is so little known 
and so poorly appreciated. 





The Stevens Facsimiles 
Stevens's ‘* Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European Archives —_ 

to America,” Vols. XV. and XVI. $25 each. London: B. 

Stevens. 

CHIEF AMONG the contents of the fifteenth volume of the 
Stevens’s “ Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European Archives 
Relating to America” are a number of documents conceri- 
ing the visit of the American Commissioners, Arthur Lee 
and Silas Deane, to Berlin, in 1777, and the robbery there 
of Lee’s despatch-box committed “under the auspices of 
the British Minister, Mr. Hugh Elliot.” Carlyle in his 
“Frederick the Great” and Oscar Browning in his “ hp 
to Varennes and other Historical Essays” deal with 
episode, or with some of the people concerned in it. The 
facsimiles include copies of official despatches between Lord 
Suffolk and Mr. Elliot relating to the adventure ; a narrative 
of the affair drawn up for the king’s information by the 
Under-Secretary of State, Mr, William Eden; a list of the 
stolen papers, and some of the copies that were madeof 
them, Lord Suffolk, Aug. 8, 1777, forbids Sir Trevor Corry, 
English Consul at Dantzig, to refer to the “ adventure” in 
his correspondence, “as I should conceive that everybody 
concerned would wish to bury it in oblivion.” Yet Mr 
Elliot, it appears, was rewarded with a gift of rooo/., for his 
share in the enterprise. Of the ‘papers captured on the 
American brig Lexington, Sept. 19, 1777, the orders to the 
captain from the Commissioners and from Captain Wickes 
commanding the squadron are given in this volume. They 
relate to prizes and prisoners, and the extent of the Lexing: 
ton’s cruise, Two of the Lexington’s prizes are men 
in an appendix, which also contains references to the project 
of partial mutual disarmament, which was not carried out 
because of fears of treachery on both sides, and of various 
dealings with spies and traitors on the American side. 

The sixteenth volume continues the Stormont and Wey 
mouth correspondence, and brings it down to August % 
1777... It also gives facsimiles of several documents 
on the Lexington. Much of the correspondence relates 10 
vessels captured or detained by war-ships of either nation 
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The Comte de Vergennes complains to the Marquis de 
Nouilles, June 7, 1777, in regard to one of these unfortunates 
called “ L’aimable Dorothée,” that it was needless to expect 
of Lord Weymouth any return for delicate behavior on the 
part of the French, “The English monarchy admits no 
other principles than those that the interest of the moment 
prescribes to it,” he says; but the candid reader will admit 
that the French Court seems all through this correspondence 
to be as little burdened with principles as the English. The 
particular act of delicacy referred to is the restitution of the 
Harwich packet brought into Dunkirk asa prize by an Amer- 
ican privateer commanded by Captain Cunningham, who is 
qualified as a “corsair” by the writer of the letter, The 
yalue of these facsimile copies of the first materials of his- 
tory is now so widely known that we need not again express 
our opinion about it, The documents copied, as is natural, 


become both more numerous and more interesting as the ~ 


events to which they relate become of more importance. 
Hence the addition of appendices in which summaries, not 
in facsimile, of the contents of the less important papers are 
given. 





“Green Fields and Running Brooks” 


By James Whitcomb Riley. $1.25. Indianapolis: The Bowen- 
Merrill Co. 

HEREIN ARE to be found verses in the various styles prac- 
tised by Mr. Riley—verses of nature, love, friendship, art, 
death ; grave verses, gay verses, and verses in the dialect of 
the Hoosier. 
one it is ; all that he has to do now is to keep his hold. We 
were among the first to come under the witchery of his sing- 
ing ; that was when he published “The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” 
We have kept a pretty careful run of all that he has written 
since then, and from time to time, as occasion offered, have 
expressed our opinion of his work, In the present volume 
the author simply adds to the amount he has written with- 
out improving the quality. ‘There are things here just as 
good as anything he has done before, but there is nothing to 
suggest the likelihood of Mr, Riley’s becoming a poet of an- 
other sort. It seems to us that this is as it should be—and 
that it shows Mr. Riley’s correct appreciation of his gifts. He 
has gifts entirely unique. His verse is individual ; his lines 
are full of homely beauty ; he knows the most direct road to 
the common people’s heart ; and his humor is genuine and 
healthy. 

In matters of technique it is surprising to see how fas- 
tidious he is. His rhymes are almost always perfect ; his 
handling of metres is dexterous; his lines rarely show an 
inversion, and his choice of words lies among the simplest 
and commonest in the English language. He is happy in 
making phrases that are new, yet there is no indication in 
his work of any striving to say things in an unusual way. 
The poem in this collection which comes nearest to exhibit- 
ing all these characteristics is the most charming one in the 
book. It is called “ Home at Night” :— 


* When chirping crickets fainter cry, 
And pale stars blossom in the sky, 
And twilight’s gloom has dimmed the bloom 
And blurred the butterfly : 


“ When locust-blossoms fleck the walk, 
And up the tiger-lily stalk 
The glow-worm crawls and clings and falls 
And glimmers down the garden wails : 


“ When buzzing things, with double wings 
Of crisp and raspish flutterings, - 
Go whizzing by so very nigh 
One thinks of fangs and stings :— 


“O then, within, is stilled the din 
Of crib she rocks the baby in, 
And heart and gate and latch’'s weight 
Are lifted—and the lips of Kate.” 








s 


Mr. Riley has won his audience—and a large - 


woe 
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Miss Ferrier’s “‘ Marriage” 
By Susan Edmonston Ferrier. 2 vols. $2.50. 
Brothers. 

THE ELEGANT Boston edition of Miss Austen’s novels is 
to be followed by one of Miss Ferrier’s in the same style, and 
“ Marriage” is already out. ‘This is the second American re- 
vival of this good old-fashioned novelist, the first having oc- 
curred some forty years ago; but the present has the advan- 
tage, not only in typographical excellence, but in being the first 
complete reprint from the original editions. In all preced- 
ing reproductions, English as well as American, the novels 
have suffered more or less curtailment, 

“ Marriage” was first printed in 1818, and was warmly 
praised by Scott, who referred to it thus in the conclusion of 
the “ Tales of My Landlord” :—“ There remains behind not 
only a large harvest, but laborers capable of gathering it in ; 
more than one writer has of late displayed talents of this 
description, and if the present author, himself a phantom, 
may be permitted to distinguish a brother, or perhaps a sis- 
ter, shadow, he would mention in particular the author of 
the very lively work entitled ‘Marriage.’” As the reader 
may infer from this, the novel was published anonymously, 
and was quite generally attributed to Scott, who was evi- 
dently flattered at being supposed its author, She received 
only 150/, for it, but its success led to the’offer of 1000/, for 
her next novel, “Inheritance,” It was not until 1851 that 
she authorized her name to be prefixed to a new issue of the 
novels. 

Some years before “ Marriage” appeared the author be- 

came personally acquainted with Scott, and later she was a 
favorite guest at Abbotsford. In his “ Journal,” under date 
of May 12, 1831, he writes :—“ Miss Ferrier comes out to 
us. This gifted personage, besides having great talents, has 
conversation the least exigeante of any author, female at least, 
whom I have seen among the long list I have encountered,— 
simple, full of humor, and exceedingly ready at ‘repartee ; 
and all this without the least affectation’ of the blue stock- 
ing.” 
If Miss Ferrier’s novels have not attained, and are not 
likely to attain, the position that Miss Austen’s have won as 
“classics,” they must be acknowledged a “ close second” to 
hers, and cannot fail in this handsome reprint to be heartily 
welcomed by the same class of readers, It may be added 
that these novels were admired by Tennyson, who, in a note 
appended to his editions of 1842 and 1843, but subsequently 
omitted, states that the ballad of “ Lady Clare” was “ partly 
suggested” by the novel of “Inheritance,” the heroine of 
which is a Miss St. Clair. 

The lady’s interesting “ Recollections of Visits to Ashestiel 
and Abbotsford ” are appended to the biographical introduc- 
tion to the volumes before us, 


Marriage. Roberts 





Educational Literature 

THE PEACE of Westphaliain 1648 closed the celebrated “ Thirty 
Years’ War,” which Schiller made the subject of his finest prose bit. 
This was published just a hundred years ago, and its third book 
now appears, edited and introduced by Prof. K, Breul for the syn- 
dics of the Cambridge University Press, Schiller, like Goethe, 
Voltaire, Hugo and Heine, excelled both as a writer of prose and 
of verse. His prose masterpiece has often been edited before, but 
perhaps never so well as in the present fragment. If anyone could 
make “ The Thirty Years’ War” interesting, it was Schiller, who 
based upon it not only this work, but several of his greatest dramas. 
(80 cts. Macmillan & Co,.)——NEARLY FIFTY years ago (in 
1855) Gustav Freytag published “ Soll und Haben,” a Silesian ro- 
mance now accounted his greatest work, and translated long since 
into English under the title ‘“‘ Debit and Credit.” Only its length 


has “hitherto prevented it from being used as a reading-text in 
schools; but this difficulty has at length been overcome in Miss 
Bultmann’s careful abridgment now befope*us, It is barbarous 


nowadays to expect one’s intellectual meals to be prolonged in the 
fashion of “Clarissa Harlowe” or “ Le Grand Cyrus”; life is too 
short for the multi-yolumed novel, and art is too long if it reach 
beyond a comfortable quota of pages, Miss Bultmann therefore is 
to be thanked for assuming the ré/e of that one of the Weird 
Sisters who wields the fateful scissors. (70 cts. Ginn & Co.) 
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THE MACMILLANS incorporate in their new ‘“ School Library” 
Prof. Church’s “ The Story of the Iliad”—one of the many 
“ stories” which the well-known Professor has drawn from the 
fountains of ancient lore. This time we have Achilles and Helen 
and Andromache and Ulysses discoursing in Biblical prose and re- 
counting the wonderful Tale of Troy divine simply and graphically 
asScripture. This edition is without the colored illustrations after 
Flaxmann, but its twenty-six chapters are so full of mental pict- 
ures and vivid scenes that they need no illustration, This is the 
Golden Age of Children, who may buy for depreciated silver all 
the jewels of antiquity. (50 cts. WHATEVER Pror. CooK 
does is well done, and his latest piece of editing, the “ Art of 
Poetry,” is timely as well as excellent. For a long time students 


of literature have felt the need of convenient editions of those . 


masterpieces of ‘critical theory whose canons dogmatically laid 
down have been obeyed with reverence or violated with large indig- 
nation, Here in one neat volume we have Horace’s “ Ars Poetica” 
with the translation by Howes, Vida’s “De Arte Poetica” with 
Pitt's translation, and Boileau’s “ L’Art Poétique ” with the version 
by Soame. Little more except Aristotle is needed to show com- 
pletely the classic position, and Aristotle can be treated much more 
* readily in a separate volume. The introduction dwells chiefly on 
the influence of Roman rather than of Greek literature in establish- 
ing such rules as are promulgated in these three poetical treatises. 
The notes are full, and show the scholarliness that is human in- 
stead of pedantic. The book is a model one. ($1.20. Ginn & Co.) 


AMERICAN STUDENTS are becoming more and more successful at 
the German universities, and are competing favorably there with 
native Germans. Mr. C. L. Crow, a young Virginian, contributes 
an excellent dissertation to the vexed subject of the origin of the 
short rimed couplet in Middle English (‘‘ Zur Geschichte des Kurzen 
Reimpaars im Mittel-Englischen”: Géttingen, 1892). He takes 
“ The Harrowing of Hell,” “Cursor Mundi,” and Chaucer's “ House 
of Fame” as the basis of the tract, and makes a minute and faith- 
ful inaugural ardez¢ out of the results deduced and the close com- 
parison of the three Middle-English texts. Upon this the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen—Heine’s Géttingen—gives him the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. The dissertation bristles with facts and fig- 
ures, and is written in good German.—— HANS ANDERSEN’S “‘ Bil- 
derbuch Ohne Bilder ” needs no introduction as one of the most 
exquisite morsels of literature ever furnished the modern palate, 
dainty as thatis. Dr. Bernhardt’s edition before us attempts the im- 

ible, and inserts a few coarse and commonplace illustrations in 
a text alread 
tions of soul life. Barring these excrescences, his annotated edition, 
though over-annotated, like all his editions, is the best school edi- 
tion we know of this series of unique panoramic sketches. (35 cts. 
D. C. Heath & Co,) 


ug | bursting with pictures of the soul and illustra- 
3 


“STUDIES AND NOTES in Philology and Literature” is the 
title of Harvard's lately-begun contributions to Modern Languages, 
Vol I, The publication is to be annual. The first volume contains, 
among other things, an article from Prof, G, L. Kittredge, vigor- 
ously combating Lounsbury’s theory that the English version of the 
“ Romaunt of the Rose” is by Chaucer. Prof. Kittredge maintains 
with a formidable array of figures and comparisons that only the 
first 1700 lines—if these—of the poem can be by Chaucer. Other 
interesting articles are by Prof. Sheldon on “ The Origin of the Eng- 
lish Names of the Letters,” ‘‘ Lok-Sounday,” by J. M. Manley, and 
“ Henry Scogan,” by Kittredge, It would seem, however, that the 
shorter of these articles would reach a much better and wider pub- 
lic if published in Modern Language Notes, the general organ of 
the association in America, ($1. Ginn & Co.)——‘ ELEMENTS 
OF GERMAN SYNTAX” is a new school grammar of German, pre- 
pared by Prof, von Jagemann of Harvard, Syntax is its specialty, 
and it takes up this subject just where many school grammars drop 
it. It has no formsor paradigms, and is intended for writing rather 
than simply memorizing German constructions, The series of ex- 
ercises to accompany it have reached us in advance-sheets, (80 cts. 
Henry Holt & Co.) 


“THE TEXT-BOOKS of Comenius,” by W. H. Maxwell, Ph.D., 
tells in two dozen pages the story of the efforts of the celebrated 
seventeenth-century pedagogue to apply natural methods of teach- 
ing. His system was something between the kindergarten system 
of the present day and that of the elder Mr. Shandy, who, if we re- 
member rightly, proposed to teach grammar by analyzing the his- 
tory, habits and possibilities of an imaginary black bear. Comenius 
would teach words by means of things, and for fear the things 

ht fail, had recourse to woodcuts, and so invented the first 
children’s picture-book. Mr. Maxwell reproduces some of the pict- 
ures, and gives an interesting account of this early educational re- 
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former, his aims and his results. (25 cts. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W, 
Bardeen.) ——THE FOURTH of Mr. Charles F. King’s “ Picturesque 
Geographical Readers” is made up of interesting and attractive 
illustrated articles on railway routes, especially to the South and 
West; on Florida, New Orleans and St. Louis ; on Pennsylvania iron- 
foundries, coal-mines and oil-fields; on the New England shore 
and its light-houses; Chicago and her commerce; on American 
schools and Indians. We may repeat what we have already said 
of other books of the series, that the author has done something 
new and well worth doing, and has done it well. The pictures 
are numerous and good. (64 cts. Lee & Shepard.) 


New Books and New Editions 


“ JAPAN As WE Saw It” is the fresh narrative, set between 
gaudy covers decorated with crimson pagoda, sun-flag and house- 
boat, of Mr. Robert S, Gardiner’s tour through the fan-country. Its 
literary value is very slight, and it reads very much like a disguised 
advertisement of a steamship company tempting visitors to the 
land of the camphor-trees. Certainly it tempts one to woo the 
Pacific waves and breezes, The illustrations are mostly orig- 
inal and are numerous. There is a glossary of words and 
phrases, and also a capital map, with the railways marked, 
corrected to March 1, ios. The author went over the beaten 
track and describes the surface of things, thus furnishing a good 
pocket-companion for the American contemplating a visit to this 
old but rejuvenated country. ($1.50. Boston: The Rand-Avery 
Supply Co.)}——-THE WHITE-COATED volumes of Mr. G, L, 
Gomme’s condensed reprint of the Gentleman’s Magazine Library 
continue to appear, at longer intervals than before, but in the same 
admirable print and editing. The last volume is Part II. of the 
section on English Topography, and deals with Cambridgeshire, 
Cheshire, Cornwall and Cataberténd. It is full of forgotten lore 
and Johnsonian phraseology, such as one would expect from Ras- 
selas’s contemporaries, and it is at the same time a mine of infor- 
mation about antiquities and localities as known in the eighteenth 
century. ($2.50, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


A NEAT AND COMPACT edition of Walton’s “ Complete Angler,” 
edited with an introduction by Mr. Edward Gilpin Johnson, has 
been published in the attractive style of the Laurel-Crowned series, 
though not labelled as belonging thereto, The genial Izaak’s text 
is given intact, without Cotton’s supplement, which is merely a: 
brief treatise on fly-fishing much inferior to the immortal work to 
which it was’ appended. The voluminous technical notes with 
which the modern editors have expanded and encumbered the 
book are also omitted, with the exception of a few that are of real 
value or interest to people in general. The volume is thus made 
portable—pocketable, we might say—without reducing the size of 
the type uncomfortably. In this convenient and tasteful form it is 
likely to find favor with many readers, especially in a summer 
vacation—and it is eminently a book to be made one’s companion 
on such an outing—-when the bulkier and heavier editions, useful 
as they are in their way, would be left on the library-shelf at home. 
($1. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


The Best Ten American Books 


ON THE 27th of May, we shall printa list of the ten books named by 
our readers as the greatest yet produced in America, or by Americans. 

The number chosen is an arbitrary one, but the same objection 
could be made to any other, It has the merit of being conveniently 
small, yet not too small to admit of a considerable variety in the 
character of the works selected. Many a reader will send in a list 
of ten titles who might hesitate to make up a longer one—and we 
want as many lists as we can get. 

To the person from whom we shall receive, not later than May 
13, the list most nearly identical with the one composed of the tem 
books receiving the greatest number of votes, we will send, prepatd, 
any book or books the winner may select, whose aggregate price, a 
publishers’ bovis shall not exceed $10. ' 

If several lists come equally close to the one published, the prize 
will be given to that which first reaches us. 

The competitor's choice is not limited to any class of works ; and, 
for convenience, the word “ book” will be held to include any well 
defined group of an author's writings. In the case of Lowell, for 
instance, the poems would count as one book, the literary essays 
and addresses as another, the political speeches and essays as a thi 

Lists may be written on postal cards, but not with a pencil. 
note-paper is used, write on one side of the sheet only, and put the 
words “Ten Best Books” on the envelope. Write plainly 
clearly ; and see that your list reaches us mot /ater than May Ij: 


















April 15 1893 


“A Snow Year” 


“WHAT seest thou writ on winter’s vasty scroll?” 
“ As white yon plain—so green spring tides shall roll ! 
As miserly the winter’s clenchéd hand— 
So free the summer’s largess to the land!” 
EpitH M, THomas, 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Third Edition of Moulton’s “ Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist.” —Prof. R. G. Moulton’s “ Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist ” has reached a third edition, and is again enlarged by anal- 
yses of three new plays in Part First—* Othello,” considered as 
“a picture of jealousy and intrigue—a study in character and plot” ; 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” as “ presenting simple humor in con- 
flict with various affectations and conventionalities—a study in 
central ideas”; and “As You Like It,” as “presenting varied 
forms of humor in conflict with a single conventionality—a study 
of more complex dramatic coloring.” In this last play the ‘ varied 
forms of humor” are three—* the 4za/thy humor of Rosalind, the 
professional humor of Touchstone and the mordéd humor of 
Jaques,” all being in conflict with “ that one great conventionality 
of poetry beside which all others may be called secondary,” and 
“which has maintained its ground in the world of imagination from 
Theocritus to Watteau—Pastoral Life.” This seems to me the 
least happy of all Prof. Moulton’s interpretations of the plays, but 
there is not room for discussing it here. Part Second of the book, 
the “ survey of dramatic criticism as an inductive science,” has 
been enlarged by “additions of detail and restatement” suggested 
by the new matter in Part First; and certain modifications in the 
treatment of ‘dramatic movement” have been made. The critic 
seems to me to read many things into Shakespeare which are not 
there, and this sometimes leads to what I cannot but regard as a 
palpably wrong interpretation of character and action; but he is 
always interesting and suggestive even when one feels compelled 
to disagree with him. ($1. Macmillan & Co.) 

The Speeches ¥ Brutus and Antony in “ Julius Cesar,”—A 
correspondent in England sends me this note :-— 

“I was looking over the ‘ Critical Remarks ’ to pores Cesar’ in 
the ‘Henry Irving ’ edition the other evening when 
following sentence :— 

“*Except in the great scene in the Forum, where his speech to the 
i is perhaps the finest piece of oratory to be found in all 

espeare—and entirely his own, be it noted, no hint of it being 
gtven by Plutarch—Antony plays no very striking part in the great 
drama.” In the underlined words I thought the writer had com- 
mitted a slip of memory, and on hunting up I found they were 
indeed in error, The speech is not entirely Shakespeare's. He 
got the marrow of it from Appian, directly or indirectly, I am not 
$0 great a reader in these old prose-writers as to have an Appian 
by me to give you the reference exactly: my authority is Merivale, 
who states the fact with this comment :— The most exquisite scene 
in the truest of all Shakespeare’s historical delineations adds little 
except the charm of verse and the vividness of dramatic action 
to the graphic painting of the original record,’ This from Vol, III. 
of Merivale’s ‘ Romans under the Empire.’ ” ; 

The writer in the “ Henry Irving” edition is right in saying that 
there is no hint of the speech of alony “in Plutarch”; and my 
correspondent is wrong in saying that Shakespeare “ got the mar- 
tow of it from Appian,’ though, as more than one editor has re- 
marked, he was probably indebted to that author for “ hints” of 
both speeches. 

Not having read the account in Appian for many years, I have 
refreshed my memorfiof it by referring to the translation by Davies 
(2d ed, 1690), the only one accessible to meat the moment. The 
speech of Brutus is long and dull, filling two folio pages, and the 
only “ hint ” Shakespeare could have got from it was that of the 
appeal to the people, “ If any i for him have I offended.” 

ding to the old historian, Brutus, in the course of his ha- 
fangue, said :— They slander us about the Colonies to incense you ; 
but if there be any here who have taken possession of Lands already 
to them, or are ready to go, let them do me the. favor to 

Make themselves known to me.” Thereupon, as the record pro- 
many “ made a sign”; and Brutus continued :—‘ You have 
done well to come hither with the other Citizens,” etc. This speech 
Was delivered on the day after the assassination ; and on the next 
Antony gave his, “ because he was obliged by the Duty of his 

to make the Funeral Oration, as he was a Consul.” After 

an uction of no particular interest, “he began to sing 
his (Czesar’s] Praises, as of a Celestial Divinity, * -* * reciting 
en to the loss of breath, his Wars, his Combats, his Victories, 


. were retired,” 


came upon the - 


“a a sects 4 
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the Nations he had subdued, the Spoils he had brought away ; 
speaking of everything as a Miracle. * * * Having said these 
things and many more as of a Divine Person, he lored [szc] his 
Voice; and in a mournful Tone, with Tears in his Eyes, lamented 
the unworthy Death of his Friend, * * * and at length aban- 
doning himself to Grief, he was so far transported as to discover 
[that is, uncover] the Body of Czesar, and to show at the top of a 
Pike his Robe, pierced with the Stabs he had received, and all 
stained with his Blood. * * * The Multitude being in this 
sort moved, and already prepared for Violence, some one raised up 
from the Bed [or bier] the Image of Ceasar made in Wax, for the 
Body could not be seen being layed within the Bed; but the Image, 
turning upon a Machine, was visible to all the World, and every 
Man might observe three and twenty Wounds, as well on the Body 
as the Face. At this sad Spectacle the People, giving themselves 
over to Tears, encompassed the place where Cesar had been slain, 
and set it on fire; seeking everywhere for the Murderers, who 
The story of “ Cinna Tribune of the People,” mis 

taken for Cinna the pretor and conspirator, and torn in pieces by 
the infuriated mob, follows ; and then we read that, on the morrow, 
after the conspirators had fled, the people carried the body of Cesar 
to the Capitol, “ to bury it in the Temple before the Gods,” This 
being forbidden by the priests, they carried it back to the place 
whence they had brought it, made an extemporaneous funeral pile 
(as in the tg and burned it there. 

The reading of Czsar’s will (not by Antony) had taken place be- 
fore the delivery of the funeral oration; and the people had thus 
learned that Cesar had adopted Octavius as his son, “given his 
Gardens to the People, and left to every Roman Citizen seventy- 
five Attic Drams.” 

From this the reader can judge for himself how much Shake- 
speare was indebted to Appian. I cannot at the moment consult 
Merivale, but if the passage from his history cited by my corres- 
pondent refers to the scene in the Forum, it seems to me that he 
goes too far in asserting that Shakespeare “ adds little except the 
charm of verse and the vividness of dramatic action to the graphic 
painting of the original record.” 


—_—— 


Dubious Shakespearian Relics.—A correspondent of the London 
Daily News says :— ; 

*f Mtr. Thomas Hornby, of Kingsthorpe, Northampton, has just 
taken to his residence, from Stratford-on-Avon, the whole of the 
Shakespearian relics formerly in the possession of his grand- 
mother, Mary Hornby, who was the occupant of Shakespeare's 
birthplace from 1793 to 1820, Mrs. Mary Hornby removed from 
Shakespeare's house when the rent was raised fourfold, and took 
all the movables with her. She exhibited these in a house nearly 
opposite. Of late years the relics have been kept in comparative 
obscurity and were taken to Northampton this month on the death 
of their last owner. They consist of five carved oak chairs, por- 
tions of a carved bedstead, carved oak chests and some other arti- 
cles, said to have belonged to Shakespeare; his iron deed box ; 
sword and lantern ; portions of the famous mulberry tree ; the vis- 
itors’ book to the birthplace from 1812 to 1819, and some oil-paint- 
ings. It is suggested that Northampton should buy the relics and 
place them in Abington Abbey, which belongs to the town and 
which was the residence and death-place of Lady Barnard (Eliza- 
beth Hall), the last of Shakespeare's lineal descendants.” 

These “relics,” with the exception of the visitor's book, which 
must contain many interesting autographs, may well be left in the 
“ obscurity” wherein they have so long been kept. The North- 
ampton people would be very foolish to purchase them. It is safe 
to say that there is not a single article of any kind now in existence 
which we know to have belonged to Shakespeare. If the auto- 
graph in the copy of Florio’s “ aialgne “in the British Museum 
could be proved to be his (as it probably is), that book would be 
an exception. The authorities of the Museum had sufficient faith 
in its authenticity to lead them to pay a hundred pounds for it in 
1838. The three autographs on the poet's will at Somerset House 
are undoubted, as is the signature on the deed peccveren by the 
Corporation of London in 1841 for a hundred and forty-five pounds. 
These documents we may be sure were once in Shakespeare's _ 
hands. The mortgage-deed bearing his only other unquestionable 
autograph has unfortunately been lost. At Stratford the desk said 
to have been used by him when a pupil in the grammar-school is 
shown; but we have no certain knowledge that he went to the 
school, though it is improbable that he would be sent anywhere else 
for his education. “ Portions of the mulberry-tree”” are generally 
more or less suspicious, like most relics of that kind. I have a lit- 
tle head of Shakespeare, given me by Mrs, Cowden-Clarke, which 
she believes to be carved from the wood of this tree, from evidence 
furnished her by the donors, who were Stratford people. It is 
mounted on a Worthin agate, and has a positive value to me as 


coming from Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, whether it came from the famous 
tree or not, 
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(TABLET UNVEILED AT Corron EXCHANGE ON ApRIL 8) 


The Bradford Bi-Centenary 


Iv 1S ALMOST as difficult to imagine New York without a print- 
ing-press, two hundred years ago, as to imagine the city with clean 
streets two hundred years to come. William Bradford planted the 
first press here in April, 1693. The Grolier Club, as a society 
largely composed of printers and publishers, properly commemo- 
rated the bi-centenary of the event this week by getting Mr. Charles 
R, Hildeburn of Philadelphia to deliver an address upon Bradford 
as the first printer in the 
Middle Colonies ; and this 
address on Tuesday even- 
ing was followed by the 
opening, two nights later, 
of an exhibition of books, 
pamphlets and news- 
— printed within the 

its of these colonies 
before the Revolution. 
The exhibition, which will 
close next Friday, includes 
many curious and rare 
documents brought to- 


America. 


Benjamin Fletcher Captain General and Governour in 
hief of the Province of New-7orh, Province of 
Pennfilvania, and Coontry of New-Cajfile, and the 
Territories and Tracts of Land depending thereon in 


To all Officers and Miniflers Ecc ‘ehaftical and Civil through 


out the Provinces and Territories under my Government. 


from the reading of some French edition of the work. The diffi- 
culty of fighting “ Mr. Increase Mather, President of Harvard Col- 
lege,” is shown in an advertisement to a criticism of his “ The 
Order of the Gospel,” which, it appears, could not be printed in 
Boston, because the press in that city “is so much under the aw 
of the Reverend Author.” What reverend author of to-day is so 
independent of the critics? Literature, it will be noted, has no 
place in these early impressions, and we doubt that it can be said 
to put in an appearance with the “ Hore Lyrice” of I. Watts, D.D., 
reprinted by James Par- 
ker in Beaver Street, New 
York, in 1750, or with the 
“Moral and Religious 
Miscellany” of Hugh 
Knox, D.D., printed by 
Hodge & Shober, in 1775, 
The first entry of the sort 
that we can find is that of 
an edition of L’Estrange’s 
translation of Josephus, 
printed in the same year 
and by the same printers 





gether not only from the 
private collections of 
members of the Club, but 
also from the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society's 


Printed by William Bradford, Printer to King William & Queen Mary 
at the City of New-York, Anno 1693. 


(SuUPPOSEDjTo BE THE First PrintFD Work DONE IN THIS CITY) ~ {°° 
: Be a ; 


as the last-named book. 
But our ancestors, we 
may presume, got out of 
their actual lives much of 
the same sort of pleasure 
for which we look to 





Library, the Philadelphia 
College of Physicians, the New Jersey ‘Historical Society,"the Bos- 
ton Public Library, and in New York City from Columbia College 
and the Bar Association. It is needless to say that such a collec- 
tion offers an opportunity as rare as the rarest of the exhibits, to 
those who are interested in the early history of the American press. 
In making some excerpts from the catalogue, prefaced and ad- 
ey annotated by Mr. Hildeburn, we aim merely at giving an 
idea of the curiosities of early American printing. “Almanacs and 
— and social pamphlets make up a large share of the exhi- 
ition, The first book 
a in America by 
radford relates to the 
establishment of good 
order in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and it 
is preceded by an al- 
manac — “ Kalendarium 
Pennsilvaniense "— for 


THE 
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reading. 

Not by the Grolier Club only was the two-hundredth anniversary 
of printing in this town commemorated : on Saturday last, at the 
Cotton Exchange, the interesting event was duly celebrated by the 
New York Historical Society, the order of exercises including a 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix of Trinity Church ; remarks by 
Mr. John A. King, President of the Historical Society ; an address 
by Mr. Charlton T. Lewis; and a benediction by the Rev. Dr. 
Talbot W. Chambers of the Collegiate (Dutch) Church. Previously, 
a tablet was placed on the south side of the Cotton Exchan 

Building, ° Eat t 
umb. site where the first news- 
" 48. aper printed in New 

ork was issued in 1725. 
The tablet measures 
by 184 inches, Its back- 
ground is of dull bronze, 
the letters being in high 








1686, and followed by 


From September 26.t0 Monday Offober 3. 1726, 


relief with polished sur- 
faces, 








“An Almanack for the 
year of Christian Ac- 
count 1687." Ofeach of 
the almanacs only two 
copies are known to exist; the book is, possibly, of less interest be- 
cause eight copies of it are known to have resisted the ravages of time. 
There is in the collection the only known copy of William Penn’s “ Ex- 
cellent Privilege of Liberty and Property,” made up of extracts from 
Magna Charta, the Penn Patents and the “ Frame of Government,” 
or Charter of the Province of Pennsylvania. We pass quickly by a 
number of theological and controversial tracts and come to the 
second book printed in French in the British colonies, ‘“ Le Tresor 
des Consolations Divines et Humaines,” printed, it is stated, at the 
expense of, and in consequence of a vow made by, a Mr. Pintard 





during illness, he having, it is to be presumed, derived some benefit 





(TirLE or BRADFORD’s NEWSPAPER) 


a 






For the following sum- 
mary of Mr. Lewiss 
address, as well as for 
the illustrations printed 
herewith, we are indebted to The New York Times :— 

Mr. Lewis opened by saying that William Bradford was born 
May 20, 1663, in Leicestershire, England, He was a man of aris- 
tocratic birth, yet was apprenticed to a printer named Soule. 

oung man married his employer’s daughter, and then sailed for 
Philadelphia, bringing a letter from George Fox to the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, with the request that he be not permitted to print 
any book which did not receive the approval of the Friends. 
career was of interest for one thing, because on his trial for 
in Philadelphia he demanded that his jury should pass on 
articles complained of and say, instead of the court, if they were 
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libelous. The speaker told of Bradford's trial in Pennsylvania for 
referring to “our Lord Penn.” The Quakers considered the use 
of the word “ Lord” as blasphemous. In 1693 Bradford was in- 
vited by Gov. Fletcher to become Public Printer of New York, and 
gladly and hastily left Philadelphia. Here he printed his first 
newspaper, became a Vestryman of Trinity Church, and died with- 
out owning a foot of land. Mr. Lewis declared that the press in 
its true sense found its first home in this country in New York. 
Papers had been published before Bradford's weekly, in Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, but they were printed where witches 
were burned, where the “ Quaker poverty of thought” controlled. 
The New York Gazette had a circulation of 300 copies; now 
4,000,000,000 copies of newspapers are circulated in this country in 





one year. “ Fifty years ago,” said Mr. Lewis, “ it was the fear of 
thinking men that the newspaper would prove the foe of sound 
thought. It was feared that the superficial and hasty views it fur- 


nished of numberless facts would take the place of careful study 


and profound reflection, and render the minds of men shallow, in- . 


accurate and rash, But experience has proved that journalism, 
instead of levelling intellect downward, has levelled it upward. It 
has not dragged down the learned and profound, but has lifted the 






















: masses nearer to them. Much more recently some have insisted 
that the office of the periodical press is merely to cater to the news 
, hunger of men—to satisfy the modern appetite for the excitement of 
: mental dissipation found in wandering attention and in perpetual 
, shifting of imaginative scenes, They tell us the day of the leading 
) article is over—that discussion, argument, principle, are out of 
4 place in newspapers whose proper symbol is Sumer with her thou- 
d sand tongues, There are, indeed, instances of what the world calls 
" wonderful journalism, gained by abandoning all allegiance to moral 
“ and social truth, by pandering to the lowest tastes, by trampling 
r all restraints of privacy, of delicac , of decency. Such measures, 
e however dazzling, are but local and temporary. The builders for 
s permanence, the builders for immortality in every human work, are 
h the men who stand = the social foundations of life and society. 
y {Applause.] While the newspaper is often regarded as the symbol 
5: of all that is transitory and fleeting—of the shifting forms of 
rt thought and feeling—it remains true that no work is more lasting 
if than that of the newspaper press. None leaves more enduring 
§ marks in the very nature of man, and in the ideas, habits and 
5, thoughts by which the world’s future must be shaped.” On mo- 
ie tion of Prof. Henry P. Johnston a vote of thanks was tendered to 
is Mr, Lewis. The courtesy of the Cotton Exchange was also ac- 
k. knowledged by a vote of thanks. 
ve The first work known to have been done by Bradford in this 
of State is a license, a copy of which is now in the State Library at 
of Albany, permitting Warner Wessells and Antie Christians to col- 
re lect money to ransom their relatives who had fallen into the hands 
to of the Barbary pirates. This was printed on June 8, 1693, in both 
English and Dutch. The accompanying copy of the address tothe 
ry license is taken from a facsimile in the possession of the New York 
ne Historical Society. The Society, by the way, proposes to place a 
ne tablet at 81 and 8; Pearl Street, where the first press in this city 
a was erected. 
by eenpee of the Bradford bi-centenary, a book has just appeared 
- of which we print the title-page :— 
yr. 
y, THE BRADFORD MAP 
e: : THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
e AT THE TIME OF THE GRANTING OF 
sl THE MONTGOMERIE CHARTER 
“ A DESCRIPTION THEREOF ComMPILED By 
8} WILLIAM LORING ANDREWS 
ke To AccoMPANyY A FAcsIMILE OF AN ACTUAL SURVEY 
ze, MADE BY JAMES LYNE AND PRINTED BY 
gh WILLIAM BRADFORD IN 1731 
ur 
New York 
m- PRINTED AT THE Dg VINNE PREss 
3's : 1893 
for Only 152 copies of this little book have been printed, 10 of them 
ted epee peper and 142 on plate-paper. The price asked, if one 
happens to find one unsold, is $10, The work abounds in repro- 
mn ions of other scarce old prints, besides the one which is its 
ris- raison d'étre. \t isa most agreeable ee from either a typo- 
‘he ical or bibliographical point of view—one that would have 
for ted the heart of Bradford himself. 
of » Andrews is an enthusiastic. lover of Old New York. “ It is 
int Yet to be recorded of an antiquary, born within sound of the bells 
His of Trinity Church,” he writes, “that he tired in his quest for me- 
bel Morials of the city he loved. The fact that the game he seeks is 
the _ Se of the most difficult to run to earth only serves to incite his 
ere thirst and make the chase more eager and exciting.” 
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The Lenox Library's Acquisition 


THE TRUSTEES of the Lenox Library made a wise choice when 
they elected Mr. John S, Kennedy to be their President, By per- 
suading them to buy, out of the Stuart legacy, the private library 
of the late George Bancroft, he has not only added immensely to 
the interest and value of the Library’s possessions, but has still 
further strengthened New York's position as the literary centre of 
America, The collection was first offered to Congress, such having 
been the owner’s expressed desire; but while the Senate was will- 
ing to pay the $75,000 asked, the House hesitated and demurred, 
and when Mr. Kennedy, in behalf of the Lenox, bid $5000 more for 
the 20,000 books and manuscripts, the historian’s executors ac- 
cepted his offer. 





Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
Joun S. KENNEDY < 


The Lenox Library is already rich in works relating to the 
early history of America, but its wealth in this department has 


From Harper's Weekly, 


been increased four-fold by this new acquisition. As typical of its 
rare treasures, we may name the “ Briéve Relation” of Bore Paul le 
Jeune (Paris, 1632), the first of the series of Jesuit “ relations,” and 
the only one needed to complete the set already in the Library ; for 
this book alone the Trustees had vainly offered $1000, Besides 
this, there are the works of Purchas, Hakluyt, Navarette, Oviedo 
and Hennequin, One of the books of special interest this month 
is the collection of Laws of New Jersey printed by Bradford, who 
introduced printing in New York in April, 1693, Among the in- 
numerable manuscripts are 1300 of Samuel Adains; besides eleven 
volumes of transcriptions from the archives of France; Burke's let- 
ters about America; and the diary of President Polk, In addition 
to the rare Americana, in print or manuscript, are classic works of 
all languages, art books, broadsides, standard historical and philo- 
sophical works of France, —— and Germany, reference books, 
po mass of unclassified volumes infinite in possibilities of /rou- 
vailles. 





The Lounger 

THE MEssRS, SCRIBNER have declined to prosecute the unfor- 
tunate Boston educator who stole books from their shelves, mem- 
bers of his family having called upon them and made restitution, 
and pleaded that the man was deranged. ‘There is no doubt about 
his being a bibliomaniac, and the firm is glad to let it go at that. 
The facts of the case seem to point toward insanity. When a mid- 
dle-aged man in comfortable circumstances, of scholarly tastes and 
with an excellent record, purloins books from a publisher's shop, 
one cannot help feeling that he was impelled by mania rather than 
pure theivishness, In all probability he would never dream of 
taking another man’s money, even to eg) books with; but when it 
came to the books themselves, the temptation was too strong to be 
resisted. Those who saw him commit the theft say that he did it 
with great dexterity, and if they had not been watching him they 
would not have thought his actions suspicious, Poorman! I am 
moet for him; for he has ruined his life for a few dollars’ worth of 

s 





ONLY A FEW MONTHS ago a young man walked into Dodd, 
Mead & Co.'s store, just before they left the corner of Broadway 
and Clinton Place, and offered a book for sale. He showed it toa 
salesman and said that he wanted $5 for it. Now it happened that 
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theyoung man to whom he offered the book had recently been with 
the Scribners, and he recognized it as one of their importations and 
knew its value to be nearer fifty dollars than five. His suspicions 
were aroused, and the stranger was detained until the manager of 
the Scribner importing department could be brought in. He at 


once r ized the book and remembered having seen the man ex- 
amining the book shelves at the Messrs, Scribner's a short time be- 
fore. hen charged with the theft the lad—for he was not more 


than eighteen—broke down completely and acknowledged his 
crime. He said that he was of a respectable family and had never 
done such a thing before, and asked to have his father sent for. 
The father came and the scene between the two was one of the 
most trying the manager had ever witnessed. The boy did not 
seem to know exactly why he had done the deed, but said that he 
was pressed to pay a tutor’s bill, and had yielded to a sudden 
temptation. For his youth’s sake and for his father’s sake he was 
not prosecuted, and it may be that he will never do anything wron 
again. With the memory of his father’s agony before him, | shoul 
think that he would not; but human nature is selfish, even in its 
crimes, It is not the criminal usually who suffers the most. 





“ IN ANSWER to your inquiry (April 8) about the engraving of 
Washington Irving,’ writes W. R. B. of Short Hills, N. J., “1 can 
say that the picture was drawn in India-ink by Felix O, C. Darley, 
from a sketch taken by him during a visit to Washington Irving, 
and was engraved on steel by James Smillie, about thirty years ago. 
Mr. Smillie gave to me one of the first India-paper proofs that were 
pulled from the plate, and this proof was in my possession until re- 
cently, I presume that the original plate is now in the vaults of 
the American Bank Note Company, Both Mr. Smillie and Mr. 
Darley were eos 2 by the Company about the time that the 
plate was engraved.” 





Mr. ERASTUS BRAINERD, who wrote the sketch of Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris in 7he Critic's series of “Authors at Home,” is 
now a citizen of Seattle, Washington; and from that distant place 
he writes me an interesting letter, in the course of which he says :— 
“ Did you notice in the New York Press, the other day, that Teague 
Poteet of Georgia had applied for office?” I had not noticed it, 
and I should have remembered it if I had seen it, for “At Teague 
Poteet’s ” is the name of one of Mr, Harris’s stories. Such a queer 
name could not easily be forgotten, Mr. Harris found it in an old 
directory of the State of Georgia, but I don’t suppose he had an 
idea that there was a man of that name living, or one lively ror 
to be an office-seeker. But then I suppose it would have to be a 
very dead man indeed who was not “live” enough to follow that 
profession. 





A COLUMBIA COLLEGE professor who has often been amused, as 
all of us have been, by the peculiarly American sign in front of certain 
cheap restaurants in the business quarters of the city, “ Quick 
Lunch,” was infinitely diverted, the other day, by an inscription on 
a signboard in front of a Third Avenue res/aurateur’s. It read 
thus, the italics being mine :—‘ Cheapest dinner in New York: 
Six corses for 25 cents." Here was suggested a new and practical 
ore of the once familiar alternative, “The Quick, or the 

ead?” Are we reverting to cannibalism ? 





“ Do YOU THINK it worth while,” writes Miss Louise Guiney, 
“to correct the universal error of our journals, which persist in re- 
porting the recent death of William Carew Hazlitt, instead of that 
of William Hazlitt, his father, who was born in 1810, and who was 
the translator and editor of innumerable good books, besides tend- 
ing to his duties, up to the last, as Registrar of the London Bank- 
ruptey Court? This William newly dead was the only child who 
lived beyond infancy of William Hazlitt, the critic and essayist, and 
Sarah Stoddart his first wife. W. Carew Hazlitt, a man of extraor- 
di literary activity, is, as he once remarked to the writer, the 
fourth William Hazlitt in uninterrupted succession who has had the 
passion for letters; for the Rev. William, father of William the 
Great, had a most liberal and cultured mind, and testified to it, after 
the manner of his day, by leaving four volumes of sermons. It may 
interest ot le who care for humanist details, to know that there 
is a boy William Hazlitt, with the characteristics of his race, grow- 
ing up in Surrey, the last of a succession of only sons. Readers of 
Hazlitt, or rather, knowers and lovers, will remember how dear to 
his solitary heart was the child who has now followed him in his 
eighty-fourth year.” 


I WAS NEVER conscious of any flaw in mr ge till recently, 
when I chanced to receive from Amsterdam, N. Y., an envelope en- 
closing a pamphlet “ By a Journalist,” which had been mailed to 
me by the publisher, Mr. B, P. Blood. As the little thing contained 
but twelve pages, three and a half of which were blank, yet was 









Critic Number 582 
marked “ Price, 50 cents,” I saw at once that its value must lie in 
its contents, including the title :—‘‘ The Flaw in Supremacy: A 
Sketch of the Nature, Process and Status of Philosophy, as Infer- 
ring the Miracle of Nature, the Contingency of History, the Equa- 
tion of Reason and Unreason, etc., etc.” The cover bore a picture 
of a small globe flitting through space on two huge wings, one 
dark, the other light. In the body—the very slender body—of the 
pamphlet, I read that “‘ The infinite ’ is a kind of wind on the stom- 
ach” ; and at the end I found this lame and impotent conclusion ;— 
“ There is no conclusion, What has concluded that we may con- 
clude in regard to it?” What, indeed? 





THE DISTINGUISHED novelist Mr. Henry James, whose latest 

book, “ The Real Thing,” is reviewed on page 230, and whose por- 

_ trait (for which I am indebted to his publishers, Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co.) is presented herewith, completes his fiftieth year to-day. 








THE PORTRAIT OF Mr. J. M. Barrie, reproduced on another page, 
from the Cassell Publishing Co.’s new “ Portrait Catalogue,” is 
taken from a photograph of the Scottish humorist of which I spoke 
some weeks ago as the likeness of a conspicuously fine face. I 
think you will agree with me that it zs a fine face—frank, honest 
and wholly without affectation. This catalogue, by the way, de- 
serves notice if only for the variety of its contents. Its portraits of 
authors range from President Cleveland to Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
taking in en route such notabilities as Emile Zola, Pierre Loti, Al- 
phonse Daudet, Marshall Wilder, Chauncey M. Depew and Ward 
McAllister. Among the faces that will be new to the general 
public are those of W. H. Mallock, Barry Pain and Jerome K. 
Jerome. 

APROPOS OF MR. BARRIE is this clipping from the London 
Literary World of March 24:-- 

“Mr. J. M. Barrie has just settled down in his native * Thrums,’ 
where he means to spend the spring and a part of the summer 
working on his new novel for America. The people of Kirriemuit 
are naturally proud of their literary lion, and do not forget to re- 
mind the world that they can also claim the Rev. Dr. Whyte, of 


Edinburgh, as one of their sons. By the way, Mr. W. Hole, R.S.A,,. 


who has recently illustrated ‘ The Window in Thrums,’ and who is to 
do a like service for ‘The Little Minister,’ is not a Scotchman, a8 
some seem to think. He is a native of Devonshire, and would cer- 
tainly be as much at home in association with Mr. Hardy as he 
has been in Mr. Barrie’s company.” 





AN EPISCOPAL clergyman, who conducts a mission church in 
South Dakota, in renewing his subscription to Zhe Critic, a few 
weeks since, took occasion to remark that he would be eighty-eight 

ears old in May, and that he had been preaching for egy. years. 
his is a pretty good record. And like unto it is that of Caleb 
Foote of Salem, Mass., who was editor-in-chief of the Gazette of 
that city for sixty-five years, having entered the office of the paper 
in1817._ Mr. Foote celebrated his ninetieth birthday on February 27. 
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London Letter 


THE EASTER holidays are, at the moment of my writing, the one 
subject of interest. Publishers are idle: authors are taking a rest : 
it isan hour of entertainment. The theatres, however, have little that 
is new; the old pieces continue their course. The amateurs alone 
are busy. I am told that the St. George’s Hall, the favorite home 
of the amateur actor, is let for every available night, and that more 
than one disappointed company has been forced to give its perform- 
ance in a private house. The program of the amateur is ubiqui- 
tous just now, and it proves him strangely conservative. I have 
often wondered why the Robertson dramas, ‘* New Men and Old 
Acres” and “ Two Roses,” became established by tradition as the 
only plays worthy a wise amateur’s consideration. For, in fact, 
they are the very pieces least 
calculated to show him to 
advantage. They are con- 
ventional and theatrical, and 
they bring the amateur into 
direct competition with his 
professional brother in the 
very line in which he is least 
likely to succeed. And yet 
there is always a school of 
drama of which he would, 
inspiration and pains being 
equal, prove the better ex- 
ponent,—I mean, the drama 
of imagination and culture. 
This reflection was brought 
home to me anew this 
week, when I was fortunate 
enough to be given a copy 
of a very graceful little play 
in verse by Miss Laurence 
Alma Tadema, which has 
been privately printed for 
circulation among the au- 
thor’s intimate friends. 
“One Way of Love” (so, 
after Browning, is the piece 
named) has proved its effi- 
cacy in a thoroughly suc- 
cessful performance recent- 
ly given by a little company 
of the author’s acquaintance 
in Mrs, Alma Tadema’s 
beautiful studio in the Grove 
End Road, The characters 
were sustained by Miss 
Alma Tadema herself, Mr. 
W. Temple Franks, who 
some years ago was one of 
the mainstays of the Oxford 
University Dramatic Socie- 
ty, Mrs, Alma Tadema and 
Miss Teresa Gosse, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s eldest 
daughter, It is just the 
sort of play best suited to 
the cultured amateur. The 

period is the seventeenth 
century; the plot deals deli- 
cately with the story of a 
young poet who falls in love 
with a “lady of high de- 
gree,” and, while he pours 
out his sonnets in her praise, overlooks the surer love of a simple 
country maiden, whose life is filled with love of him. The Lady 

arine kindly but firmly sets aside his passion, directing it in a 
very skilful passage, which closes the play, towards its happier object. 

The theme is handled with a grace and moves through a glamor of 

poetry which require a wealth of sympathy in the actors: it might 

rin the glare of the footlights; it is essentially the drama of 

ure, And the pleasure with which it was received by an audi- 

fice composed almost entirely of names well-known in art and 

rs proved that there would be a very genuine welcome for such 

ys, could they be intelligently and competently represented on 

Me London stage. Miss Alma ‘adema, I am told, has just finished 

other piece of about the same length. I hope she will be persuad- 

td to publish it, together with ‘“ One Way of Love,” that amateurs 
May have the opportunity of including them in their repertory. 

_ Another little event of the same kind at which I was present 

encourages me to believe that there is a growing inclination among 


Copyright by the Cassell Publishing Co, 
James M. 
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some of our younger actors to turn again to the poetic drama. Mr, 
James Rhoades, the author of ‘* Timoleon,” gave, a few weeks ago, 
at the Pioneer Club, a reading of a new one-act tragedy in blank- 
verse, entitled “ Teresa,” which was listened to with marked in- 
terest by an assembly of actors and actresses, among whom were 
some of the younger members of Mr. Irving’s Lyceum Company, 
Mr. Rhoades's name does not find a place in Mar. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets”; but his work is known to those 
who have studied it as a rather unusual combination of the poetry 
of scholarship with the energy of the dramatist. At times oe re- 
minds one of Matthew Arnold, at others of Browning. His 
“ Teresa” has a powerful theme, It is the story of a blind girl 
who sacrifices her love and life to save the man she loves and the 
woman to whom he is betrothed. The reading seemed to appeal 
to the actors present. It 
was given, as I have said, in 
a small room in the Pioneer 
Club, a new institution of 
which strange rumors are 
afloat, The members are 
all ladies of advanced views ; 
and it is whispered that on 
the occasion oF their private 
meetings, to which the other 
sex is not admitted, they go 
attired in the garments af- 
fected by “ The Amazons ” 
in Mr. Pinero’s new play 
at the Court,—a fantastic 
comedy which may, per- 
haps, be directed as a satire 
against this very movement. 
Be that as it may, the mem- 
bers who were present at 
Mr. Rhoades’s reading had 
no such surprise in store for 
us; and certain strange and 
revolutionary legends which 
surrounded the walls alone 
reminded us that,we were 
in precincts not usually 
trodden by the foot of man, 

When the play was ended, 
and conversation became 
general, I was able to learn 
something of the Society of 
British Dramatic Art, a new 
association which, if it prove 
to be judiciously managed, 
may have a healthy influ- 
ence in re-creating a taste 
for the drama of culture, 
It aims at giving a hearing 
to dramatists hitherto un- 
tried, Plays are read and 
reported upon; and, from 
time to time, representa- 
tions of the more note- 
worthy of such pieces will 
be given by professional 
actors. The idea is dis- 
tinctly a good one, and 
many influential names are 
included in the list of pa- 
tah are far as I could 
learn, however, it is intend- 
(See The Lounger, p. 238.) 64 that such representa- 
tions should for the present be given in the Bijou Theatre in Bed- 
ford Street, which is generally used by the pupils of a well-known 
tutor in elocution, Such a scheme is satisfactory, perhaps, for a 
first attempt ; but it is to be hoped that the performances may in a 
short while be transferred ‘to one of the ory theatres. Without 
this amount of publicity the advantage to the dramatist can be but 
small; the reputation he desires from the performance can only 
be acquired by an entirely public representation. But even in its 
present form the Society may be a great boon to the budding 
dramatist. It is notoriously impossible to judge a play before rep- 
resentation, and it is equally hard to judge it by an unsatisfactory 
and ill-rehearsed performance. The new Society proposes to study 
every piece which it presents with care, and to produce it with lib- 
erality. The author will thus be enabled to estimate the strength 


BARRIE. 


and weakness of his own work without the humiliation of a public 
fiasco. The first of these performances is to take place imme- 
diately, and it will be interesting to observe its result, It is not, 
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rhaps, generally known that the Brighton Theatre, under Miss 
Thorne’s management, has long been an excellent school for the 
stage; many of the most successful actors in London began their 
theatrical experience under her tutorship. Perhaps the School of 
British Dramatic Art may serve the same turn for the dramatist. 
At any rate, the beginning is hopeful. It seems to show that “ the 
younger generation is knocking at the door” of art—a door which 
is not wont to remain for long closed to the importunate. 


LONDON, 1 April, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Boston Letter 


Fast Day and the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s birthday 
came in the same week this year, so I may perhaps group two 
paragraphs about those events into one, Not that they have the 
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sion was headed by trombone and cornet, with Messrs. Edward 
Robinson and J. E. Smith as the marshals of the evening. First 
in line came the B. A. S. A. picturing the artisans of the fifteenth 
century ; following these were the embroiderers, the lace-makers, 
the weavers, the spinners and dyers; and then came the Florentine 
musicians and fair maidens, To the erry music of vintage songs, 
sung by the Harvard Glee Club, marched the green-decked vin- 
tagers bearing their baskets of fruit. A group of old-time archi- 
tects and English choir-boys of other centuries, a crowd of mer- 
cenaries, a hawking party and Shakespeare's characters passed by, 
while in the same line were to be seen the Pontifical group and 
other notable “ living pictures.” Titian’s Daughter was there, im- 
personated by Mrs, Fiske Warren; and the Marie Stuart group 
was represented by well-known Boston people, John E, Thayer, 
arrayed as Henry VIII., marched along with his eight wives beside 


slightest connection, because Dr, Hale is one of the most vigorous~ him, while Mr, and Mrs, Robert G. Shaw pictured Henry IV, and 


of Boston’s institutions, while Fast Day is rapidly passing out of 
existence, I may also note that the so-called religious holiday had 
as a part of its chaarennes a reception at the Andover House to the 
members of the Association and invited guests. The good work 
accomplished by this Association, especially in the line of Boys’ 
Clubs, is well recognized now in Boston, and much praise was be- 
stowed upon its efficient aid by the company who called on Thursday 
last. As regards Dr, Hale’s birthday—his seventy tirst—it may be 
said that no one was there who did not wish him long life and 
abundant happiness. i is said that Dr. Hale believes in retaining 
the ancient character of Fast Day. However, the discussion on that 
point is over for this year at least. 

I am told that the Free Art exhibition under the auspices of the 
Andover House has drawn an average attendance of 1500 on 
week-days and 3100 on Sundays. The total attendance was 
42,212.. To select the most noteworthy pictures, a ballot was 
taken, with the following result :—* The Village Smithy,” by Hen 
Sandham, loaned by Boston Art Club, 1931 ; ‘‘ Sleeping Innocence,” 
by Leon Perrault, loaned by Mrs. S. D. Warren, 987; “ Helen 
Keller,” by H, A. Munsell, 591; ‘ Correy,”” Miss Strong's portrait 
of Miss Louise Derby's dog, 556; ‘‘ A Family Scene in Italy,” by 
Gaetano, loaned Sa Montgomery Sears, 484; ‘* The Lake,” a 
pastel by Adrian Moreau, loaned by Mr, George Meservey, 367 ; 
“ The Pine Grove of the Barbarini Villa,” by George Innes, loaned 
by Doll & Richards, 239; ‘“‘ The Interior of a French House,” by 
Lobre, loaned by Mr. Arthur Carey, 206; “ Tobias and the Angels,” 
a copy of Botticelli’s by Louis Ritter, loaned by Mr. Arthur Carey,171. 

You have all read in the daily press of the arrest in New York of 
E, B, Gay, Head-Master of a Charlestown school. It could not be 
believed here in Boston that this could be the respected Boston 
teacher, and for several days it was thought that the man who took 
the books at Brentano's and at Scribner's was an impostor, Fora 
score of years Mr. Gay has taught in the schools of Boston. Dur- 
ing the war he was a gallant soldier with a record for bravery at 
Cold Harbor which was highly creditable; he refused to leave the 
field after having been wounded once, and remained on duty until 
he received a second wound laming him for life. With his salary 
he could procure any number of books he desired, so that the charge 
came like a thunderbolt to his friends here in Boston. So far, the 
only explanation I have heard regarding his strange act was that 
of mental trouble brought on by a fall. iis said that Mr, Gay had 
already shown signs of absent-mindedness, but nothing of the na- 
ture of kleptomania had been discovered. He has been tem 
rarily suspended by the School Board pending investigation. [The 
charge against Mr. Gay was not pressed by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Restitution was made, and the prisoner allowed to leave 
the city. See the Lounger.—Eps, CRITIC. ] 

Signora Duse makes her first appearance in Boston to-night, 
and there can be no doubt of the social success she will attain; 
already the house has been bought by a notable audience. In fact 
it was surmised that there would be a big demand for the seats, 
and, therefore, when Manager Stetson cancelled four performances 
of his “ Crust of Society” to introduce the Duse company, he de- 
cided also to put the tickets up at auction. The first bid was not 
a large figure, being only $2 a seat ; but then the offers jumped to 
$5.50, and at that premium the first lot of seats was sold. R little 
later $12 a.seat ranged as a premium, and then the bids settled 
down to a lower figure.——In the lecture-field Prof, Drummond is 
the “ star,” he | begun his series of lectures at the Lowell 

Institute. As these lectures have never been delivered in England, 
and as he expects on his return to put them in book-form, he is 
desirous that the American papers do not give a full report of any 
one of them. ~ 

A gorgeous affair was the Artists’ Festival this year, as might 
have well been predicted from the knowledge that 1500 “ society ” 
men and women of Boston were to costume themselves in the 
dresses of the Renaissance and march in this apparel through the 
picturesque halls of the Museum of Fine Arts. The long proces- 
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his wife of France. The Saturday Morning Club represented one 
of Jan de Bray’s Dutch pictures. Henry H. Kitson, the sculptor, 
appeared as a Flemish gentleman in dark olive velvet, and Win- 
throp Pierce presented a moving picture of a Flemish painter, 
Mrs, John L, Gartaat, as usual, appeared the centre of attraction, 
with a gown made by Worth especially for the occasion ; while 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Frederic Vinton, Mrs. Roger Wolcott, 
the wife of the Lieutenant-Governor; Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, 
the wife of the millionaire (and Mr. Sears’s costume, I am told, 
cost $400) ; and Mrs, Martin Brimmer were there for on-lookers 
to observe. But it would be useless to try to go through the list. 
Perhaps, indeed, there was too much to be seen, for little could be 
studied, and only the beautiful general effect could be caught. 

The American Oriental Society was in session in Cambridge last 
week, and the following officers were elected :—President, President 
D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University ; Vice-Presidents, the 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, editor of The Jndependent; Prof. He of 
Harvard, in place of the late Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody ; and Prof 
J. H. Hall of the orn Museum of Art, New York; Corres- 
onding Secretary, Prof. C. R. Lanman ; Recording Secretary, Prof, 
fy G. Lyon of Harvard; Treasurer, H. C, Warren of Cam ridge. 
A number of honorary members were also chosen—Ignacio Guidi 
of Rome, Prof, Delitzsch of Leipsig, Prof. Sayce of Oxford, Jules 
Oppent of Paris, Prof. E. B. Cowell of Cambridge, Eng., Reihold 
Rost of the India Office (London), and Prof. Hendrick Kern of 
Leyden. It may be noted also that at the meeting of the second 
day there were present four college presidents, representing Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Boston University and the University of 
Chicago. - 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce changes in their firm. Mr, 
Thurlow Weed Barnes retires and Messrs, Oscar R. and A. F, 
Houghton, both nephews of the senior partner, are to be admitted 
to the house. The two new members have for some time been con- 
nected with the New York branch, and will retain their present 
positions. The elder brother, Oscar, is a graduate of arvard 
(1869), and the younger a graduate of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
School, 

The fund already collected for the Phillips Brooks house at Har- 
vard amounts now to more than $50,000, and a determined effort 
is to be made to raise the balance ($250,000) before Commence- 
ment Day. It has been decided to place the house at the corner 
of oars Street and Broadway, that being near to Appleton Chapel 
and to Memorial Hall. 


Boston, April 11, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


THE INTERIOR decoration of the Woman’s Building will be 
more complete and elaborate than that of any other of the larger 
structures in Jackson Park. It was found inadvisable to treat as 
thoroughly the huge buildings around the main lagoon, and in 
them the decoration is massed at certain salient points upon the 
exterior, But all the resources of the Woman’s Board were bent 
towards the perfecting of its single building, the size and construc 
tion of which lend themselves admirably to decoration. Mrs. Can- 
dace Wheeler of New York was placed in charge of this work, and 
her supervision will extend to the arrangement of exhibits as we 
as to the coloring of the walls. The Gallery of Honor, as it s 
called, is an imposing room, occupying the centre of the building 
from floor to roof, and surrounded by a gallery at the height of the 
second story. The side walls of this room will be hung with bk 
ures painted by women, and in the large central space will be 
grouped the finest achievements of the women of to-day in the arts 
and crafts. The scheme for the decoration of this great hall is, 
like the building, in Italian renaissance, the coloring being confi 
to ivory and gold in delicate and beautiful designs, At present 
plan seems rather colorless for so large a hall and so festive an 06 
casion, but it is probable that the decorative paintings will 
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much in giving it warmth and tone. Four large panels on the side 
walls are to be decorated by Amanda Brewster Sewell, Rosina 
Emmett Sherwood, Miss Fairchild of Boston, and Miss Emmett. 
But more important than these are the two long, low paintings 
which will be placed high at either end of the great gall . One 
of these is the work of Mary Fairchild MacMonnies, the wife of the 
brilliant young sculptor, and the other of Mary Cassatt, the talented 
pupil of Degas, who is more famous in France than in her native 
country. I was fortunate enough to see Miss Cassatt’s painting the 
other day just after it was unpacked, and a striking thing it is. 
There is color enough in it to give character to the entire gallery, 
but it may focus one’s attention too sharply upon itself. ere it 
possible, however, to lead up to it in the decoration, to give at some 

int an answering note of color, this difficulty would be obviated. 
; Miss Cassatt’s scheme, a bright grass green is the prevailing 
tone of the pictures themselves, and in brilliant contrast with this 
she has used in the wide borders around each panel a deep, rich 
blue. The result is admirably decorative, varied as it is by notes 
of dull red and of many gay and sunny colors in the costumes of 
the women. Miss Cassatt’s subject is ‘‘ Modern Woman” in con- 
tradistinction to “ Primitive Woman,” which was chosen by Mrs. 
MacMonnies. The central panel represents an orchard, with the 
apples red upon the trees and a group of graceful women engaged in 

thering them,—significant, of course, of the fruit of the tree of 
eiedan. Asmaller panel at the right suggests the arts of music 
and dancing very charmingly, with its corn-color and violet against 
the green. On the other side of the central picture several rustic 
maidens vainly pursue a flying figure,—-of Fame perhaps, or the 
elusive, unattainable Ideal. The borders are interrupted at the 
corners by medallions, and in these the babies are given place, and 
Miss Cassatt can paint most cherubic infants. Her entire work is 
conceived decoratively and painted flatly without shadows, The 
space is admirably filled, simply and naturally ; but it is in the coloring 

er all that this impressionist has shown herself a true decorator. 
Her figures are some of them stiff, her ladder seems to have no 
branch to rest upon; but her color is superb—she understands the 
resources of her palette. 

Thurber has Eas exhibiting George Hitchcock’s “Atmospheric 
Notes in Pastel,’’ which were recently shown in New York at Wunder- 
lich’s. The artist’s modest title is deceptive, for these exquisite little 
pictures are much more than notes, and besides their atmospheric 
truth, they have a beauty of line and color which could be achieved 
wal by a great painter. Mr. Hitchcock represents the sombre 
melancholy of twilight, the radiance of sunshine, or the shadowed 

t under passing clouds with equal accuracy, and with results 
oquent in beauty. The charm of his method is unusual, so easily 
and frecly does he handle his medium, and so little does he obtrude 
the technician upon one’s attention, In color these poetic little 
meaoers of Spain and Holland are especially alluring ; but it is for 
their truth to sun and shadow, their delicate atmospheric variations 
that one chiefly remembers them. 

Chicago is an inveterate pursuer of fads, but an inconstant one, 
for to gain her admiration to-day often implies the loss of it to- 
morrow. This fickleness may be deplorable, but it is, nevertheless, 
aconsolation at times when the lion seems a rather bedraggled and 
Sorry specimen. At present we are engaged in discussing and en- 
tertaining a woman who gained some notoriety of late by crossing 
Africa with some hundred blacks as followers. As far as I have 
discovered, she was animated by no worthy object in thus testing 

power of endurance, and she made no researches or discoveries 
important enough to justify the expedition. Now she is engaged 
in making capital out of it, and two prominent literary clubs in this 
tity have permitted her to tell their members impossible tales of 
her ridiculous postage 8 One of these clubs was severely punished 
for its credulity by the vulgarity of her address, But she is the 

it wonder, and after her nine days are over we may be permit- 
ted to return to our normal healthful condition. 

Cuicaco, 11 April, 1893, 


Lucy MONROE. 





Magazine Notes 

THE APRIL North American Review, like most of its contem- 
a: has a conspicuous article upon the great fair at Chicago. 
present paper deals with a particularly interesting and practi- 
aspect of the subject—to wit, the “ Charges at ‘the World’s 
Fair.” Director General Davis is the writer, and he speaks with 
ity. Certainly, from his showing the citizens of Chicago and 
“the directors of the Exposition themselves have done all in their 
“Power to prevent extortion, but we very much fear that, with all 
r precautions, the occasion will be too tempting to the average 
idlord and livery-stable keeper not to be improved. “ Good and 
Mothers ” is a paper rs, Amelia E. Barr which mothers 
ng to either class will do well to read, the one for encour- 
ent, the other for the advice it gives. Several men who t 
ow their subject discuss the revision of the pension list ; while 
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to let the reader down aes, Haye these political heights (or draw 
him up from these depths) Mr. Geo ville Fenn stands read 
with a paper on the art of fiction. The first of the papers on French 


life by the Marquise de San Carlos is given. It deals with the 

bourgeots in caustic terms. There are various papers on im t 

political questions, and in the department of “ Notes and Com- 

ments” there is one on the question of newspaper reading for 

women, by Lillian A. Mercur, to which we direct the attention of 

—_ editors as devote a portion of their journals to a “ Woman's 
age.” 





Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood brings her story, “ Old Kas- 
kaskia,” to a conclusion in the April A¢/anfzc, and more’s the pity, 
for it is pleasant reading. Some unpublished letters by William 
Hazlitt are contributed by William Carew Hazlitt. They will be 
read with interest for the gossip about many of the old familiar 
faces, Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., writing of ‘The American Out of 
“Doors,” says a good many things that are likely to excite contro- 
versy, He says, for instance, that Thoreau patronized nature, and 
that to study her was to him merely an amusement and not a re- 
ligion. In the same number Miss Edith Thomas has a paper 
called “ Betwixt a Smile and a Tear,” which would seem to dis- 

rove some of Mr. Bradford's statements. Miss Thomas cannot 

elp bursting into song any more than a bird (or Dr, Holmes) can, 
She scatters pdédems through the columns of her essay as Dr. 
Holmes sprinkled them over the pages of “ The Autocrat” in this 
very magazine. Dr. Hale’s second instalment of college days’ ex- 
periences more than fulfils the promise of the first. An apprecia- 
tive article of the late Bishop Brooks, by Alexander V.G. Allen, 
will find many readers, not only for the sake of its subject, but be- 
cause it is well done. A thoughtful poem by Stuart Sterne, “ The 
Country Unexplored,” is a feature of the number which is an un- 
commonly readable one. 


The Quaker Poet * 


A SOBER song-bird, unadorned 
With gaudy plumage, hence has flown ; 
The follies of the age he scorned, 
The shams to which the age is prone, 
With tares and brambles overgrown. 


He dearly loved his native land— 
Her mountain-heights and forest trees, 
Her granite cliffs and ocean strand 
Lashed by the ever-surging seas, 
The song of birds, the hum of bees. 


But more than all he loved his race, 
Made of one blood on earth to dwell; 
And over many a sable face 
Rolled shining tear-drops when he fell 
Whose ringing rhyme was Slavery’s knell. 





O’er all New England's vales and hills, 
Her winter evening firesides warm, 

Her streams that turn a thousand mills, 
Her simple labors on the farm, 
His muse has thrown a fadeless charm. 


In moral warfare brave and strong, 
How meekly his renown he bore ! 

His fame on earth will linger long, 
Though he has heard the muffled oar 
And crossed to the Elysian shore. 


Thus “ The Eternal Goodness” shines, 
Of which he here so sweetly sung; 
And long those hope-inspiring lines— 
His broken lyre in Heaven restrung— 
Shall dwell on many a tuneful tongue. 
LEwis C, BROWNE, 


The Drama 
=e Rosina Vokes in a New Play 
Rosina VOKES, one of the most popular and delightful of act- 
resses, who has just begun her annual engagement in Daly’s The- 
atre, has not been quite so fortunate, perhaps, this time in the 
selection of plays as on some previous occasions, but nevertheless 
has nner eh an entertainment which will amuse a number of 
her admirers during the next few weeks. The first piece upon bas 
programme is the old comedietta, “A Lesson in Love,” w of 





® hor of this threnody is himself a of the Quaker poet whom 
The aut Tt y a thee tadeeehty 


gactety born years‘ago, He is the 
father of Me rving Browne, the well-kncwn editor of The Albany Law Fournal.— 
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late years has been abandoned to the amateurs, although it was 
once a great favorite. She, of course, plays the part of the fasci- 
nating widow, Mrs, Sutherland, who heroically undertakes to win 
another woman for the man whom she loves, but contrives in the 
end to capture him for herself. The character is not one which 
enables her to display her most fascinating attributes as an actress, 
as it continually holds her in a restraint which does not seem at all 
natural to her, but whenever her old archness and spirit have a 
chance to assert themselves, her charm is as potent as ever. The 
chief hit in this piece, however, was made os Mr. Marius, who 
played the part of the susceptible Frenchman with admirable 
vivacity and no little humor. He found an excellent foil in the An- 
astasia of Miss Ffolliott Paget, which was an undoubtedly clever 
bit of caricature. The bashful lover of Walter Granville and the 
Babblebrook of Felix Morris were also satisfactory performances, _ 
and the general representation was uncommonly smooth and neat. 

Miss Molly Elliot Seawell’s “‘ Maid Marian” is an adaptation in 
one act, not very skilfully made, of her own story of the same name, 
and belongs to the same category as ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea.” 
The action is an to pass in a dream, in the course of which 
an oil-painting of a dead and gone maid-in-waiting of the great 
Elizabeth comes to life in a New York flat and creates intense ex- 
citement among a party of guests, who at first worship her on ac- 
count of her title and then depart in high dudgeon at her plainness 
of speech. The trifle has many amusing moments, but its satire is 
somewhat thin and worn. It is only when Miss Vokes has an op- 
portunity of dancing that the entertainment ‘is as thoroughly 
vivacious as it oughtto be. The fact is that Miss Vokes, clever and 
versatile as she is, cannot induce her old friends to take her quite 
ia earnest when she chooses to assume the attitude of dignified re- 
pose. tinged want to see her flickering about the stage and smiling 
in her old character of a theatrical sunbeam. 





Alba, in ‘“‘ Cosmopolis” 
To THE EpITorS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In a novel that is deep and complex enough to represent life as 
it is, the scheme and literary purpose may be open to many differ- 
ent interpretations ; but it is strange that the critic who reviews 
Bourget’s ‘“Cosmopolis” in your pages should fail to mention what 
seems to the present writer its chief line of thought and most care- 
fully-considered character. 

Iba, whose name is omitted by your reviewer, and who is there- 
fore consigned to a place among the minor characters, plays the 
part of the innocent young girl, which in the hands of most French 
writers is not a distinctive rdle, nor one on which they bestow great 
care, Bourget has made a new departure in assigning to her so 
large a number of his pages, if no great share in the action of the 
book which relates chiefly to the intrigues of Mme. Steno and their 


detection. Alba dag seek stands aloof as a too deeply-interested 
spectator, crushed by the weight of guilt not her own. She can 
do nothing but suffer. Her only end is to die. 


But if there is anything deeply impressive in the contrast of char- 
acter it is the opposing pictures presented by the mother and 
daughter, the latter driven to death by abhorrence of the sin, yet 
loving the sinner so well that she chooses the death that will spare 
her mother a pang of remorse, The regretful Dorsenne, who has 
known the tragedy of Alba's life and the pathos of her unrequited 
love, thus concludes his description of the scene about her lifeless 
form when her mother’s lover is modelling the death-mask :—* Im- 
agine the only thing her mother could find to say when her lover, 
on whose account her daughter had suffered so much, approached 
their common victim :—‘ Be careful not to break her beautiful eye- 
lashes,’ The mockery ef this is horrible—horrible!” 

The author concludes by the remark :—“ The tragic death of poor 
Alba was to become in Dorsenne’s conscience the point of remorse 
whence was to begin the moral life of a being at once superior and 
incomplete and heretofore cut off from simple humanity by the in- 
vincible pride of intellect.” 

Bourget thus sums up the meaning of Alba’s share in the plan 
of his work, assigning to her an influence that was to be felt when 
the follies of Mme. Steno were forgotten. This, I believe, is the 
chief thread in the well-woven strand which unites the fortunes of 
his personages. 

CONSTANCE GODDARD DUBOIS, 

WATERBURY, CONN., March 29, 1893. 


The Late Walter H. Pomeroy 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The recent opening of the Baxter Library at Rutland, Vt., erected 
to the memory of Horace Henry Baxter by his wife and son, will 
on ge to the minds of many a well-known figure in literary 
and k circles, Mr. Walter H. Pomeroy’s death took place in 
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the spring of 1891, and the last four or five years of his life, years 
of failing health, were engaged in this country and in Europe in 
making the fine collection which is now on the shelves of this sub- 
stantial and beautiful building—some 12,000 volumes. It is doubt- 
ful if so unique a library has been founded in this country; one of 
such choice and exquisite selection, whether in the primary quali- 
ties of authorship and editions, or in their material presentation— 
in paper, press-work and bindings. 

Mr. Pomeroy was a man of fine culture. There are few in whom 
the pursuit of literature meant so much; or, in matters of taste, 
whose scale, so to speak, marked so fine gradations. There was 
the note of appreciation in a rare degree. One came to him with a 
choice apothegm, a brilliant paragraph, or culled flower of poesy 
as the holder of a costly stone to a lapidary; not, it may be, to test 


‘its value, but with the feeling that it had not its just meed without 


the grace of recognition from him. 
fine presence and courtly eee from the dry-as-dust figure in 
the popular conception of the book-lover. He was keenly appreci- 
ative of a gem well set—of all the environments which give mani- 
fold preciousness to a good book; but kept withir the line against 
bibliomania. 

Mr, Pomeroy was a man of most genial manners, — Especially 
those whose feet were in the same flowery paths—it might be far 
in the rearward—found a welcome of free cordiality. There was 
in his presence an unintermittent flow of humor, highly individual, 
often exuberant and fantastic; an all-embracing atmosphere filled 
with sunshine and iridescent vapors which served as a prism 
through which was to be seen whatever theme was at the moment 
uppermost. No incident was too trivial or prosaic to be conjured 
into infinite alluring shapes in the beguiling nebula. This mellowed 
but did not conceal what was perhaps personally his most striking 
trait—his critical instinct. ‘This was always, whether for manners, 
morals or literature, peculiarly alert and fastidious, His letters 
are charming—so characteristic in their wit and imagination as to 
seem a transcript of his individuality. In the Baxter Library Mr, 
Pomeroy’s friends will feel, where his portrait hangs in the midst 
of the books whose collection he made an ideal success, is his own 
best memorial— 

‘* Here, rather than on monumental stone.” 

No tribute, however brief, should be paid without mention of her 
who was his closest companion through the greater portion of his 
life, and whose self-sacrifice was unremitting through the long 
years of his decline. Her clear judgment and mental equipoise 
eminently fitted her for his aid and comforter. She was in full 
sympathy with his literary tastes; and, on the other hand, her fine 
achievements in art were ever a source of pride and gratification to 
him. 

AMENIA, N, Y. 


Very far was this scholar of 


MYRON B, BENTON, 
An American Paternoster Row 
(The Publishers’ Weekly, March 18) 

FirTH AVENUE below Twenty-third Street in New York is ra 
idly becoming the American Paternoster Row. Beginning at 
lower end we find Macmillan & Co. laying the foundation of a fine 
building on the avenue just below Thirteenth Street ; C. L. Web- 
ster & Co., W. B. Harison, Brandus & Co. and the New York 
offices of Ginn & Co. and Leach, Shewell & Sanborn are in the 
same neighborhood. Further up, at No. 112, near Sixteenth Street, 
we find the New York offices and warerooms of Fleming H.R 
Company, who have just removed to that point; at No. 114, the 
handsome new store of James Pott & Co.; at No. 150, on the cot 
ner of Twentieth Street, the handsome building of the Methodist 
Book Concern with Hunt & Eaton’s handsome book-store, end the 
International Bible Co., and at No. 182, near Twenty-third Street, 
the publishing-house of Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., with its a 
tractive and well-stocked retail department. 

On the side streets east of the avenue, runnin 
Square, we find on Tenth Street Wm. Wood C 
strong & cae gs Wiley & Son, the University Publishing Co,, 
Lovell, Coryell & Co., the New York office of L. Prang & Co, MO 
nard, Merrill & Co. and Fords, Howard & Hulbert. On Tw 
Street, Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. On Fourteenth Street, Thos 
Y. Crowell & Co., A. Lovell & Co., J. A. Hill & Co., J. W. Schete 
merhorn & Co., D. C, Heath & Co. and Isaac Pitman & Son. Of 
Sixteenth Street, Longmans, Green & Co., the United States 
Co. and the New York office of the John Church Co, On Sevel- 
teenth Street, The Century Company, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
Tait, Sons & Co., Brentano’s (who will be at the corner of Si 
Street and Union Square, West, in a wg of weeks), Breit 
Hartel, Novello, Ewer & Co., the New York office of Hougntom 
Mifflin & Co., the Catholic Publication Society Co. and R Re 
& Croscup. On Eighteenth Street, McLoughlin Brothers, 
Nineteenth Street, Dodd, Mead & Co, On Twenty-first 5 


across to Union 
Co., A. C. Arm. 
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Fowler & Wells Co., M. L. Holbrook and George M. Allen & Co. 
On Twenty-second Street, the Reformed Church Board, and on 
Twenty-third Street, west of the avenue, Geo. P. Putnam’s. Sons, 
Henry Holt & Co,, E. P. Dutton & Co., Fred. A. Stokes Co., G. W. 
Dillingham, Wm. J. Kelly, Town Topics Publishing Co. and E. S. 
Werner. Several other houses are now looking for quarters in this 
circle, and additions to the above list may be expected about the 
first of May next. 

Besides those mentioned are the publishing offices of The Judge, 
Frank Lesite's, etc., and Mrs. Leslie's own publications, 7%e 
Forum, North American Review, Town Topics, Truth and The 
Cosmopolitan. On Union Square, West, or one block from Fifth 
Avenue, are the publishing-offices and retail stores of Wm. A. 
Pond & Co,, G. Schirmer, R. A. Saalfield and Edward Schuberth 
& Co., publishers and importers of music. Art is represented by 
Charles Klackner, George M. Allen Co., Jellineck & Jacodson, 
Geo. F. Kelly & Co. and Radtke, Lauckner & Co. 


The Fine Arts 
Pencil-Portraits by Mr. Whistler 

THE ORIGINAL portraits in pencil, by Mr. Whistler, of members 
of the Leyland family, from which his well-known dry-points were 
done, are shown at Keppel’s gallery. Miss Fanny Leyland is the 
young my f in a chair, Miss Florence Leyland the girl with a hoop, 
and Mrs. Leyland the old lady done by Mr. Whistler in 1873, when 
he was engaged in decorating the famous “ peacock room” in the 
Leyland mansion. The pencil-drawings are about twice the size of 
the dry-points, and, like everything that Mr. Whistler, the artist, 
does, are spirited, delicate and unaffected. At the same gallery 
are to be seen some of the works of the Swedish etcher, Anders 
Zorn, who has been appointed his country’s commissioner to the 
World's Fair. They are mostly of Parisian life and celebrities. A 
portrait of Renan is the most life-like that we have seen. The great 
writer’s bottle-nose and pleasing, almost infantile smile are charm- 
ingly contrasted, and there is a suggestion in the lines about the 
eyes of something capable of reconciling the two extremes of in- 
nocence and experience. Zorn may be said to paint rather than to 
draw with the needle; but that he is a clever draughtsman is shown 
Par portrait, and by that of an old gentleman, glass in hand, 
about to propose a toast. He hardly uses the line as line, at all, 
but terminates a mass of hatchings so as to bring out forms with 
telling effect. Some of his cleverest things are “‘ The Valse,” with 
two dancers half in light, half in the shadow of a curtain ; “ St. Ives, 
Cornwall,” with a boy and girl looking over the sea-wall; “ The 
Omnibus,” a night effect ; and “ The Storm,” with a solitary horse- 
man, who has in him life enough to fit out all Mr. G. P. R. James's 
heroes, and still be more interesting than any of them. 








The Tiffany Exhibit. for the Fair . 
THE EXHIBIT of jewelry and silver-ware that the Tiffany Co. 
will make at Chicago will include some pieces that will fairly come 
under the head of art. Several are show pieces made expressly for 
_the exhibition. 
silver, with scales of opal. There is also a frog studded with tur- 
quoise, big as Mark Twain's and decidedly more like nature, But 
a more interesting part of the exhibit is the collection of precious 
stones and pearls in the rough made by. Mr. Kunz of the firm, who 
acquired a world-wide reputation as an expert in his specialty, 
He has got together fresh-water pearls from Tennessee and Ohio, a 


_ crystal ball, large and flawless from North Carolina, transparent 


rose quartz from Maine, and tourmaline, topaz, garnets, etc., from 
Many parts of the country. He has for years made a special search 
for jade, and has conclusively shown that the material for the 
wrought specimens found in America need not have come from Asia, 
as was long taken for granted, Of a large collection made by him 
he shows but one specimen, a slab about 16 inches high, from New 
Zealand. A silver-mounted toilette table, and cups, vases and can- 
delabra, chased, repoussé¢ and enamelled, testify to the skill and in- 
Yention of the artists employed by the firm; and on the whole, the 
exhibit must be said to be a gratifying one. 





ie Stained-Glass for Cincinnati 





A SERIES of five stained-glass windows, designed by Mr. E. 


| Hamilton Bell, and intended for the grand staircase of the New 


Hall of Cincinnati, were exhibited at the warerooms of Pottier 
mus, in Lexington Avenue, on April 4-8. The series com- 





Prises one large semi-circular-headed window and two smaller 


hdows on either side of it. The large window contains a group 
nting Cincinnati as a crowned and enthroned female in red 

n Law as an old man in purple and Order as a young man 
Ma lion's skin, while Commerce, as a girl in blue, re at her 
In the background is a field of ripe wheat and some fruit- 
The other windows contain figures representing Labor, 


Among these are a serpent, as large as life, of solid © 
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Abundance, Agriculture, and Liberty who, torch in hand, accom- 

anies Peace with her olive-branch. Mr, Bell shows himself an 
intelligent designer ; but it is possible to go too far in clearing one’s 
composition of lead lines, which may give an ap ce of strength 
even when -— are not necessary to bound a sey and he seems 
to us to make little use of the various degrees of opacity and trans- 
parency in modern stained-glass. On the whole, however, Cincin- 
nati is to be congratulated on the result of her experiment, the first 
of the sort, we are told, to be made by any American city. 4 





Art-Education on the Pacific Coast 
THE ADVANCE of art-education on the Pacific Coast is shown in 
an article by Genevieve L. Browne in the April number of Zhe 
Californian, The article is illustrated mainly from pictures in the 
well-known collection of Mr. William H. Crocker, including a ‘‘ Head 
of a Boy,” by Rembrandt; an “ Arion,” by Rubens; a Corot, 
“Dance of Nymphs”; a replica with some alterations of his 


. famous picture in the Louvre, ‘‘ Une Matinée”; ‘ The Horses of 


the Stadtholder,” by Paul Potter; and “ The Man with a Hoe,” by 
Millet. Of the collection of the late Mrs. Fair, a charming “ Rural 
Trio,” boy, girl and cow, by E. Debat-Ponsan, is engraved; and 
the French school is further represented by Mme. Rongier’s 
“L’Entrée au Couvent,” owned by Mr, Claus Spreckels, and by 
Haquette’s ‘Hauling of the Net,’ owned by Mrs, Zimmerman, 
The writer mentions examples of Munkacsy, Meissonier, Jules 
Dupré, Delacroix, Rousseau and Carolus Duran (whose name she 
makes over into “ Carollas Durant”) as being in San Francisco 
collections, but she does not give the names of their owners, The 
offer made by Mr. Edward Searles to the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation of a mansion worth $1,500,000 to serve as an art-school 
and exhibition building, and declined because thé Association 
could not pay the taxes on it, has been renewed to the Association 
and the State University jointly, and will, in all probability, be ac- 
cepted. In that case, Mr. Searles will make alterations and will 
pay $5000 yearly towards defraying the expenses of the schools. 





Medals at the Grolier Club 


THE BEAUTIFUL collection of medals which has been for some 
days past on exhibition at the Grolier Club may serve to show 
us once more how much better they do those things in France than 
we can do them. Few Americans have ever heard of MM. Louis 
Oscar Roty, Jules Clement Chaplain and Ringel D’ Illzach, yet their 
work compares not unfavorably with the best of the Renaissance 
work in its kind, and occasionally reminds one of the Greek. A 
number of medallion portraits about } life-size, by the last-named 
artist, are in very full relief. Those of Chevreul and Gambetta — 
may be said to be, within a limited circle, celebrated. A portrait of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, full face, was modelled expressly for the 
Club, and is done with less of verve perhaps than the other portraits, 
but very happily reproduces the spiritual expression of the author 
of “ The Scarlet Letter.” The attempt to introduce decoratively 
that celebrated initial and a little view of the Manse is, however, a 
failure, It is plain that M. Ringel is not an ornamental designer, 
like his two compatriots, whose Best work is in many cases on the 
reverse of their medals, It is wonderful what varied, graceful and 
appropriate designs Chaplain makes out of the conventional genii, 
nymphs, Apollos, wreaths, lyres and other accessories, Even with 
such material as a palette, an oak-branch, an easel and a book, he 
arranges a little composition that reminds one of what Vollon does 
in another genre. This is the reverse of a portrait of Jean Paul 
Laurens, painter. Mr. Zographas, Greek banker, has his business 
and his nationality neatly pe by a beehive placed under an 
olive-tree ; and Gambetta’s death is commemorated by an over- 
turned oak-tree whose roots extend under the altar of the father- 
land. Roty’s plaque for the French Alpine Club has a nude genius 

lucking a spray of edelweiss at the verge of a glacier, and his 

uty is such that we at once see him to be a genius (though with- 
out wings) and no mere shivering mortal, coor Foye he portraits 
are those of M. Mounet Sully, Dr. Leon Gosselin, M. Chevreul, and 
Mme. Bouciaut of the Bon Marché, 





Art Notes 


A PHOTOGRAVURE of a picture by Johannes Vermeer, recently 
bought by Sir Frederick Burger for the National Academy from 
the family of that much-abused but really well-informed critic, 
Thoré, is the frontispiece of the March Portfolio. It shows a young 
woman standing at a harpsichord and playing a few notes, and has 
long been known as “ La Femme au Clavecin,.” The artist, whose 
name Mr. Walter Armstrong, probably with reason, makes Vermeer, 
is better known as Van der Meer, and was in the habit of i 
simply “J. Meer.” An article on “ English Book-Bindings " is ac- 
companied with colored plates of some Renaissance bindings of 
merit, and by half-tone cuts of others of earlier date. The article 


























































is to be continued. A second article on Perugino, by Claude Phil- 
, has an illustration of his “ Descent from the Cross.” Mr. 
ord Madox Brown, that precursor of the pre-Raphaelites, is the 
subject of an appreciative notice by Mr. F. G. Stevens, and his pict- 
ure, “ The First Observation of the Transit of Venus,” is exceed- 
ingly well-etched by G, W. Rhead. 

—The jury of the Society of American Artists has awarded the 
"Webb prize for the best landscape in the fifteenth exhibition, which 
will be opened to the public on Monday, to Henry G. Dearth, for 
his landscape “ The Deerfield Valley.” The Shaw Fund goes to 
Edmund C, Tarbell for his picture ‘‘ The Bath,” which will be pur- 
chased for $1,500 for S. T. Shaw, the giver of the fund. The ex- 
hibition opens on April 17. 

—Mr. John W. Alexander has had four or five pictures accepted” 
for admission in the spring Salon. Mr. Alexander will pay a flying 
visit to New York this summer and then return to Paris, where he 
has a large number of portrait orders awaiting completion. 

—George Hirth, the Munich publisher, has begun to issue, in 

rts, a “ History of Painting in the Nineteenth Century,” by Dr. 

ichard Muther. American painters will have a chapter to them- 
selves. The author is Privat Docent in the University of Munich 
and Director of the Cabinet of Engravings in the old Pinakothek. 

—The sale of the Blakeslee collection of paintings at Chickering 
Hall was concluded on April 5. The total amount from the two 
nights’ sales was $136,630. The highest price paid was $29,250, 
for Troyon’s “‘ Approaching Storm.” 

—Sir John Gilbert, R.A., has presented his collection of his own 

intings to the British nation, to be divided between the London, 

iverpool, Manchester and Birmingham Art-Galleries. 





The Bitter Cry of the Realist 
(The Pall Mall Gas tte] 


THE LIGHT in the chamber was trying— 
Trying with all its might, 

To put out the moon, which was dying— 
Dying of horror and fright, 

At the wail of the novelist crying— 
Crying aloud in the night : 


* Alack and alas for the buying— 
Buying and selling of Art; 
And alack and alas for the sighing 
Sighing of Love in the heart ; 
And alas for the Realist lying— 
Lying for bread in the mart. 


“Must Art in its freedom be fettered— 
Fettered by customs of trade? 
Can truth in its beauty be bettered— 
Bettered by thickness of shade ? 
Must all that is written be debtored— 
Debtored to Mudie, or fade ? 


“O weep for the novelist laden— 
Laden with stories tabooed, 
Because of the cheek of the maiden— 
Maiden who hopes to be wooed, 
And live in the Philistine Aiden— 
Aiden which shuts to the nude. 


“O frissons d'amour /—but my crying— 
Crying with no one to mark— 
I must cease, or the Press will be guying— 
Guying my work for a lark.” 
So he put out the light and went sighing— 
Sighing to bed in the dark. 





“The Decadence of Romance” 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON, who is always an entertaining writer, 
has an article in the April Forum on “ The Decadence of Romance” 
—an article which, read in the light of recent reported comments of 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford on American literature, is doubly sugges- 
tive. From “ Waverley” to Trollope, England was yep with 
“a succession of fine romances in unbroken line”; and Mr. Harrison 
thinks it well not to engage in any critical estimate of these writers :— 

“We are only too well aware of their failures and defects, Lyt- 
ton indited not a little bombast, Dickens had his incurable man- 
nerisms, and Thackeray his conventional icisms. ‘There are 
a in George Eliot’s romances which read like sticky bits 

a lecture on comparative paleontology ; and Disraeli, who for 
fifty years threw off most readable tales in the intervals of politics, 
seems always to be laughing at the public behind his Yet 
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the good sense of mankind remembers the best and forgets the 
worst, even if the worst be four-fifths of the whole.” 

And now Mr. Harrison says that which will send a cold shiver 
down the backs of Mr. George Meredith’s admirers :—* For the 
first time in the present century, English literature is without a 
single living novelist of the first rank.” He continues :— 

“We all admit that there are delightful writers still. I am not 
about to decry our living romancers, and ceftainly not to criticise 
them. If any man choose to maintain that there is more poet 
in ‘Tess’ than in the entire ‘ Barsetshire’ series, that Dickens 
could not have bettered the ‘Two Drummer Boys’ of Rudyard 
Kipling, that ‘ Treasure Island’ has a realism as vivid as ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ that Mrs. Woods’s ‘ Village Tragedy ’ may rank with 


‘ ‘Silas Marner,’ that Howells and Besant, Ouida and Rhoda Brough- 


ton, Henry James and Mrs. Burnett, are as good reading as we 
need ; that Bret Harte has struck a line as original as that of Dick- 
ens, and that George Meredith has an eye for character which re- 
minds us not seldom of Thackeray and Fielding, I do not dispute 
it. I am no one-book man or one-style man, but enjoy what is 
good in all. But I am thinking of the settled a and the 
visible practice of the vast English-speaking world. And judging 
by that test, we cannot shut our eyes to this, that we have no living 
romancer who has yet achieved that world-wide place of bein 
known and welcomed in every home where the language is heard, 
George Meredith has been a prolific writer for thirty years and R, 
Louis Stevenson for twenty years; but their most ardent admirers, 
among whom I would be counted, can hardly claim for thema 
triumph so great. 

“We come, then, to this, that for the first time during this whole 
century now ending English literature can count no living novelist 
whom the world consents to stamp with the mark of accepted fame. 
One is too eccentric and subtle, another too local and unequal, a 
third too sketchy, this one too unreal, that one far too real, too ob- 
vious, too prosaic, to win and to hold the great public by their spell. 
Critics praise them, friends utter rhapsodies, good judges enjoy 
them; but their fame is partial, local, sectional.” Not only in 
romance but in other branches of art is there this dearth of genius, 
or even talent, of the first rank :— 

“ With a very high average of fairly good work, an immense mass 
of such work, and an elaborate code of criticism, the production of 
brilliant and inimitable successes is usually arrested in every field, 
Having thousands of graceful verse-writers, we have no poet; ina 
torrent of skilful fiction, we have no great novelist; with many 
charming painters, who hardly seem to have a fault, we have no 
great artist; with m7ses-en-scéne, make-up, costumes and acces- 
sories for our plays such as the world never saw before, we have 
no great actor, and with ten thousand thoughtful writers, we have 
not a single genius of the first rank, Elaborate culture casts chill 
looks on original ideas, Genius itself is made to feel the crudeness 
and extravagance of its first efforts and retires with shame to take 
a lower place. We are all so fastidious about form and have got 
such fixed regulation views about form, we are so correct, so much 
like one another, such good boys and girls, that the eccentricities 
and idiosyncrasies of the inventive spirit are taught from childhood 
to control themselves and to conform to the decorum of good s0- 
ciety. A highly organized code of culture may give as good man- 
ners, but it is the death of genius.” 

All the men who have made the Victorian age of literature bright 
with their names had done their best ors 7 1865. “ We had 
already got all, or all that was best, of Tennyson, Browning, Cat 
lyle, Ruskin, Lytton, Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, George Eliot, 

israeli, Kingsley, and others who lived after that date.” The 
trouble to-day is that we have “ overstrained our taste, we are 
overdone with criticism, we are much too systematically drilled, 
there is far too much moderate literature and far too fastidious @ 
standard in literature.” We are so terrorized with the bugaboo of 
“ correctness ” and “ finish” that we sacrifice any originality we 
may possess. Says Mr, Harrison :— 

“If another Dickens were to break out to-morrow with the riotous 
tomfoolery of Pickwick at the trial or of Weller and Stiggins,@ 
thousand luctd criticisms would denounce it as vulgar balderdash. 
Glaucus and Nydia at Pompeii would be called melodramatic rant 
‘ The House of the Seven Gables’ would be rejected by a sixpenny. 
magazine, and ‘Jane Eyre’ would not rise above a common 
‘shocker.’ Hence the enormous growth of. the ‘ Kodak ’ school of 
romance—the snap-shots at every-day realism with a hand camera 
We know how it is done. A woman of forty, stout, plain 


dull, sits in an ordinary parlor at a tea-table, near an angular gi 
me tea?’ said Mary, touching the poe — 


with a bad squint. ‘ 
‘I don’t mind,’ replied Jane in a careless tone ; ‘1 am rather 
and it is a dull day.’ ‘It is,’ said Mary, as her lack-lustre ¢ 
glanced at the murky sky without. ‘Another cup?’ And sot 
modern romance dribbles on hour pk hour, chapter by chi 
volume by volume, recording, as in a phonograph, the minute ¢ 
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monplace of the average man and woman in perfectly real but en- 
tirely common situations. To this dead level of correctness literary 
ism has brought romance,” 

When agitating questions occupy the minds of men, they do not 
write romance :— — 

“The poetry and the romance of a great social reformation are 
never visible to men in the midst of it, who are sonny to tear each 
other’s eyes out in the name of eight-hours’ bills and land_national- 
ization. When men have got to this stage they want lighter mat- 
ter to amuse them at home; but they can hardly appreciate, even 
if they could find, the loftier flights of social romance. Sam Weller 
to-day has joined a union and reads his Henry George. Rawdon 
Crawley is a drunken ruffian, only fit to point the moral in a lecture 
on the drink traffic. And Becky Sharp is a stupid libel on the social 
destiny of the modern school- ‘ marm,’” 

Fielding, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope lived full lives, they 
« drank with both hands from the cup of life”; but “ George Mere- 
dith, Robert Louis Stevenson, Howells, James, look on life from a 

rivate box. 

now that nothing could ever take them on to the stage. There is 
no known instance of a great novelist who lived obscure in a solitary 
retreat or who became famous only after the lapse of many genera- 
tions.” Life is growing dull. ‘“ Comfort, electric light, railway 
cars, and equality are.excellent things, but they are the death of 
romance.” 





An Interview with Essipoff 


WE CLIP these interesting paragraphs from a Paris letter to the 
Tribune :-— . 

“As to America, she said with a shrug: ‘ No, I do not intend to 
gothere. It is too far, the journey is too long, and the passage is 
one long series of miseryfor me. 1 think we Russians are peculiarly 
ill-adapted for sea voyages. Look at Rubinstein, He cannot bear 
one to mention the Atlantic in his hearing, whereas you Americans 
cross and recross the ocean with as little regard as we do the put- 
ting off or on of our shoes.’ 

“I tried to have a photograph of Essipoff, but she told me that 
she had given up having them done. ,‘ It is just this,’ she said smil- 
ingly: ‘ They always tell you it is only a question of a few minutes, 
wheres they make it one of hours, for they spend so much time 
shoving your head this way and that way, and it is all so tiresome and 
stupid, that I have given up having them done. Besides, everyone 

them from under my fingers, and after all my trouble I am 
always left without one copy.’ 

“TI asked Mme. Essipofi if she practised daily, and she re- 
plied at once: ‘ Certain y I do, an hour or two at least. Every 
player must. I never believe those who say they don’t; for routine 
isone of the great secrets in the success of a pianist. Another 
thing I do, too, is to take exercise and to eat well. That is half 
the battle. Without health and muscle it is impossible to become 
a :" 

OT asked her if she had seen Rubinstein lately, and she said 
* Yes,’ that he was living in Dresden in a pension, and paying eight 
marks a day. ‘ Think of it,’ she said, pityingly, ‘ Rubinstein, who 
never had less than twenty guests at his dinner-table, and has en- 
tertained Grand Dukes with lavish hospitality.’ ‘ Well, he could 
make a fortune if he would only go to the United States,’ I replied. 
‘How many times have I made princely offers to him from impres- 
sarios during the years I was with him in Russia?’ ‘Ah, yes,’ said 

ipoff, ‘ but you forget there is always the Atlantic betwixt and 
between. Besides, it would be spent easier than made. Rubin- 
stein has literally thrown away hundreds of thousands of roubles in 
entertaining strangers, and he is no longer young enough to under- 
take such a journey for the mere sake of money. He is Rubinstein, 
and greater his fame cannot be. It is enough for an artist.’ 

“lTasked Mme. Essipoff if she were going further on her tray- 
els, but she said: ‘No, 1 am going home to my two children and 
a The rest of ny engagements for this season are in 





Current Criticism 
LOWELL’s QUALITIES.—We have in his style, as it reflects the 
man, the substantial presence of all that is best in literature. No 
Writer could be ethically purer in thought and tone and general 
No pages in English prose are freer from violations of 


SSi movement of soul which, coming from the innermost 
depths of the author’s being, passes to the innermost depths of the 





























t's being, and stirs him at the centre; that supreme elevation 
id and spirit which lifts the student of his pages out of him- 
) loftier levels and wider vision and more supernal aspir- 
It is this that we sometimes find in Lowell, as we often find 
inus and Pascal, in Cardinal Newman and in Hawthorne, 


We see their kid gloves and their opera-glass, and we . 


moral standards ; while, at times, there is that profound and im- - 
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and even in the eccentric but half-inspired Carlyle, No one can 
detect in Mr, Lowell that pronounced despondency which is seen 
in Matthew Arnold and in Arthur Clough, nor had he any sym- 
pathy with that maudlin and fleshl oe of letters whose ex- 
ponents never lift their eyes above the earth; while, here and there, 
there is somewhat of that magnetic, spiritual force which fills the 
pages of Emerson with an intense and irresistible ethical impres- 
siveness, and makes us feel that we are not merely reading an au- 
thor, but listening to an oracle and communing with one of the 
world’s choicest spirits. For these reasons, if for no other, Mr, 
Lowell, with all his alleged faults, should be as dear to us as is the 
gracious and lovable Longfellow, and by sheer winsomeness of 
character and manner, draw forth the hearts of his countrymen as 
“the — and jovial Holmes” has done.—Prof. 7. W. Hunt, in 
The Presbyterian Review, 





MR. ALDRICH’S “ PASSION FOR PERFECTION,”—At a dinner re- 
cently given in his honor in this city, Mr. Aldrich received a very 
rare tribute from the representative men in his own profession—a 
tribute rare by reason of the authority with which it was rendered 
and by reason of its entire and heartfelt unanimity. It was the 
recognition of an artist by his fellow-artists, the recognition to which 
the man of exacting standards attaches especial value because it is 
not to be secured save by work of the quality which commands it. 
In this country the artistic spirit has had special value because, in 
the nature of things, it has been rare. It has had the value of an 
ideal steadfastly adhered to; of a standard independent of popu- 
larity and its rewards; of a resolute severance of the thing to be 
done from all other and lesser things. Mr. Aldrich represents this 
singleness of purpose, this patient loyalty to art, this deference, not 
to the applause of the hour, but to the highest ideals of his craft. 
Flaubert, one of the greatest of the modern masters of style, was 
consumed with a passion for perfection, It was an article of his 
faith that there was but one way of expressing a thought, one verls 
to animate it, one adjective to qualify it; and, to attain that inevi- 
table phrase, he endured at times the torments of the search for the 
unattainable, It seemed as if he were bent on touching the very 
garment of that flying ideal which all true literary artists seek, but 
of which only passing glimpses are ever given. Mr. Aldrich has 
the passion for perfection, but not in the diseased form which made 
Flaubert miserable. He writes, not for applause, but for the per- 
fect expression of his thought, for the joy and the reward of art, 
For, as he himself has told us, 

** The exquisite reward of song 
Was song—the self-same thrill and glow 
Which to unfolding flowers belong, 
And wrens and thrushes know,” 


— The C, ‘hristian Union, 





MR. CRAWFORD’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA,—On the whole, 
my last visit here has filled me with the highest admiration of my 
country and given me the greatest hope for the future, I believe 
that we are passing out of the period of hurry and worry, and are 
coming fast to a time when we shall be able to give more attention 
to culture. That Americans are refining is shown by one fact that 
struck me as soon as | landed here early in the winter; they speak 
far better English now than they did ten years ago. With the in- 
crease of leisure, society will bring together men and women more 
than heretofore. In this country the sexes are curiously divided ; 
men have very little of the companionship of women. The result 
is that their understanding of their own sex is developed, but the 
finer side of their nature suffers, American women pretend that 
they can get along very well without the society of men by giving 
themselves up to clubs and charitable work; but it is natural for 
men and women to seek one another’s companionship, and I am 
convinced that during the next few years many of the conven- 
tional barriers between the sexes will be broken down, In Europe, 
women would scorn the occupations of the women of this country 
as altogether too dull to be endured; they like the companionship 
of men, and they have it. The result is beneficial to both them- 
selves and to the men.—F rom an Interview in the Tribune. 





SENATORIAL ORATORY,.—I cannot offer to the Senate on behalf 
of the State of New York every argument for repeal which is thought 
good enough for the instruction of her Senators, by the gods, half- 
oe and godkin who assume our morning and evening tu 

scouring of the earth myself, and a most miserable sinner, I 
would not for the World in these Times speak profanely of those 
divinities, I merely say that in Lg dey. repeal they have not 
thought fit to be cogent. But the Senate will kindly consider how 

they are. In their supervision of the literature of all nations 
and the sewage of New York; in their care of at psy Rome 
and Russia, and of divine revelation for good and true Presbyter- 




















jans ; in their guidance of the moral character and political princi- 

of Prince Bismarck, the other statesmen of Europe, the London 

nty Council, the Emperor of China, Sultan of Morocco and 
— of the Sandwich Islands; in their criticism of our Federal, 

e and municipal governments, and Tammany Society, accord- 
ing to the best of British principles and the purest of personal antipa- 
pag in the selection of candidates for President; statesmen for the 
Cabinet and the missing word for newspaper lotteries, these superior 
beings forgot our poor requirements. In fact, they fob us o' with 
arguments that will not do, The Senate must excuse this seeming 
neglect. Such omniscience is often blind inone eye. Perhaps they 
were busy smoothing our road to Heaven with some supplement to 
the Ten Commandments. Who knows that they have not been 
fabricating, to distribute through the Pos¢ against the return of the _ 
cholera, a pill that shall “ lock up the bowels of mankind through 
forty degrees of latitude.” I will mention a few arguments for re- 
seal from these superior beings, which we must reverently dispense 
with. Probably they are good enough for Lord Westbury’s black 
beetles, but they are not good enough for me to endorse over to the 
Senate —David B. Hill, in Congressional Record. 





Notes 


Pror. A. S. HARDY, whose first arrangement with The Cosmopol- 
#tan was merely a temporary one, to allow Mr. J. B. Walker to take 
a vacation (which he did not take), has renewed his connection with 
the magazine and will remain as associate editor for at least an- 
other year. 


-—Mr, William Watson, the poet, has returned in reasonably 
good health to his home, where he is taking a complete rest. 


—Mr. Augustin Daly, who has always done what he could to 
encourage the American oe ht, has engaged new plays from 
two distinguished authors, Mr. Henry — and Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford. Both of these comedies will be tried upon a London 
audience before they are produced in New York. 


—Mr. E. L. Burlingame, editor of Scribner's Magasine, is abroad 
arranging with prominent authors and artists in London and Paris 
for contributions during the coming year: 


—Miss S. B. Elliott, who made her reputation with “ Jerry,” a 
story of a Western mining town, has written a book, the scenes of 
which are New York and Newport. It is entitled “ John Paget” 
and will shortly be published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. Anew 
uniform edition of Miss Elliott's “ Felmeres ” will appear at the same 
time. The same publishers will soon bring out Arthur Dexter’s 
translation of Karpeles’s ‘‘ Heine,” an autobiography compiled from 
the poet’s writings. They will also issue a new edition of Hille- 
brand's “ German Thought.” 

—Mr. Bret Harte, we learn from The Bookyan, is writing a 
new poem for publication in one of the magazines. He will con- 
tribute an article on his first book to the series at present appear- 
ing in The Jdler. 

—Mme. Renan is to receive $1200 a year from the French Gov- 
ernment. 

—Mr. William Heinemann, who has recently been writing of the 
“hardships of publishers,” is on his way to America for a short 
visit. Mr. Heinemann’s record as a publisher is so brilliant, con- 
sidering the length of time he has been in the business, that one 
would suppose he had escaped the hardships of the trade. 


—Lady Burdett Coutts is editing a volume, which will be pub- 
lished by Sampson Low & Co., dealing with the philanthropic work 
of English women. There is no one who knows the subject better. 


—The latest announcements of the Cassell Publishing Co. are, 
“ Utterly Mistaken,” a novel by Annie Thomas ; ‘‘ Witness to the 
Deed,” ty Manville Fenn ; “ Prince Hermann, Regent,” by 


Jules Lemaitre, t the French by Miss B, M, Sher- 
man, and “ Mark "s Deliverance,” uniform with the 
“ Autobiography of Mark Rutherford.” 


—Mrs. Henry Norman (the “ Girl in the Karpathians ’) has just 
finished a story called “Waldislaw’s Advent,” which will run 
through one of the English monthlies. 


— M., Zola,” says The St. James's Budget, “has wherewith to 
console himself for his continued iiottion by the Academy. His 
new work, ‘ Docteur Pascal,’ is ha an extraordinary sale. A 
second editioh has already follo the first, which numbered 
a copies, The work is the last of the Rougon-Macquart 
se oad 


—The first number of The Colorado Magasine, published at 
Denver, Col., has made its appearance. It is a le piece of 
—_ — to State interests mainly, but with a side glance at 

jumbus. 
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—‘ Mr. I. Zangwill,” says the London Literary World, “is one 
of the busiest writers of the by although he does not look it. The 
photograph which forms the ag to ‘Merely aay! Ann,’ 
and is humorously signed ‘ Merely I, Zangwill,’ is a perfect likeness 
of the author. He has undertaken three serial stories to begin al- 
most directly, and has been offered a fourth, and yet has found 
time to write an article on ‘ My First Book’ for The Jdler, to pre- 
pare a cheap edition of ‘Children of the Ghetto,’ and to write a 
story for the first number of 7’4e Harlequin.” 


—Mr. William Black, says the London om wus g World, has 
‘already decided on his summer residence, and will go to Oban, 
where he has more than once taken his readers. Mr. Black works 


at novel writing all the winter, and plays at fishing and yachting all 


“the summer. 


—Mr. Le Gallienne, the poet, is writing a book to be called “ The 
Religion of a Literary Man.” 

—Mr. Henry M. Stanley is busy upon a series of short stories 
for early publication. They consist of legends and folk-tales com- 
municated to the explorer by his native followers during his jour- 
neys through the forests of the Dark Continent. The first of the 
series, ‘‘ The Story of Kibatti of Uganda,” will appear very soon, 

—Sir Augustus Harris is to revive Halévy’s opera, “ La Juive,” 
which has not been heard in London for forty years. He intends 
to bring the entire troupe from the Imperial Opera of Berlin to 
London to give 100 representations at Covent Garden Theatre 
next spring. Sir Edward B. Malet, the English Ambassador at 
Berlin, has written an opera libretto on the subject of King Harold, 
Sir Augustus has purchased the rights, and is negotiating with 
Villiers Stanford to write the music.——Adelina Patti has commis- 
sioned the Italian composer, Emile Pizzi, to write a short opera for 
her American tour.——Oscar Wilde’s_ new play, “ A Woman of 
No Importance,” will soon succeed “ Hypatia” at the Haymarket 
Theatre, Mrs. Bernard-Beere and Mr, Beerbohm Tree taking the 
principal characters.——Wagner’s widow has been stricken with 
apoplexy at Munich, but the doctors are hopeful of her recovery, 


—DMiss Mary Angela Dickens, author of “Cross Currents” and 
“A Mere Cypher,” is the granddaughter of Charles Dickens, the 
eldest child of a large family, and lives in London. 

—Mme. Elenora Duse will give a matinée of “‘ Fedora” at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday, April 24. The gross receipts 
will go to aid the Summer Rest Society, the Columbus Monument 
Executive Committee and the Italian Hospital. Tickets may be 
had from Miss Blodgett, 24 West 12th Street. Mme. Duse will 
make her last appearance for the season in this country at a special 
matinée, not a benefit, on the following afternoon, 


—A well-known London bookseller said recently to an inter- 
viewer :—* I take it as generally accepted that the average Ameri- 
can woman of education is more bookish—cares more for books as 
books—than the average educated English woman, although she 
does not, it may be, read more.” 


—‘M. Taine,” says the Paris correspondent of 7he Author, 
“always led a most healthy life, being a great believer in exercise, 
fresh air and regular hours. He had a huge pair of dumb-bells in 
the antechamber of his fine apartment in the Rue Cassette, and 
told me that he 4 saree yp with them regularly every morning and 
every evening. He had also the English habit of the daily tub of 
cold water. When down at his country house he used to take long 
walks. He has always been a man of a very sober, temperate life, 
though an incessant smoker of cigarettes. One day I had an 
hour's conversation with him, and during that period we emptied @ 
box of Khedives between us.” 

—The Rev. Mr. Haweis, author of “‘ Music and Morals,” lives in 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s old house at Cheyne-walk, which, with 
the aid of his wife, who is an expert writer on dress and decora 
tion, he has redecorated and transformed. 

—Prof. Eben Alexander of the University of North Carolina, 
whom Mr. Cleveland is sending as Minister to Greece, owes his 
appointment largely to his intimate knowledge of the Greek lan- 

age and literature. Asarule an American Minister is ap’ 
Gomes of his ignorance, rather than his knowledge, of the lan- 
guage of the court to which he is aseribed. 

—Of Mrs. Steel, whose stories of Indian life, published in Mac 
millan's Magasine, have attracted considerable attention, 
Bookman says that she is Scotch, and that she has lived for twenty 

ears in India, being married to a Bengal civilian, the son of the 

ate Rev. T. H. Steel of Harrow School. “On returning to Eng- 
land, she thought for the first time of utilizing her almost e 
opportunities and experience in short stories, d to teach t 
British public that the world does very well without vestries 
table-napkins. Having written a batch, she sent one apiece 
most of the leading magazines. They were all returned, 
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unread, excepting ‘ Lal,’ which was accepted by Macmillan. Since 
then the same firm has published most of the rejected ones.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Steel live in Turriff, N. B. 

—C, F. Libbie & Co. of Boston announce the sale of the fifth 
(final) portion of the American library of the late George Brinley 
of Hartford, Conn., to take place on April 18, 19 and 20, at their 
auction rooms, 666 Washington Street, Boston. Orders for index 
or catalogues will be attended to by Prof. W. I. Fletcher, Amherst, 
Mass., or i! the auctioneers. The price of the present catalogue 
is $1, and that of the price-list, to be printed immediately after the 
gale, 50 cents. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish to-day “ Abraham Lin- 
coln,” by John T. Morse, Jr.; “ The Divinity of Jesus Christ,” by 
the authors of “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” editors of The Andover 
Review ; “ Dr. Latimer: A Story of Casco Bay,” by Clara Louise 
Burnham ; “ Horatian Echoes,” by John O. Sargent ; “ Greek Poets 
in English Verse,” by various translators, edited by Prof. W. H. 


Appleton ; “ Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature,” Vol, III.,Sec- ~ 


on Supplement (Jan, 1887-Jan. 1892) ; “ The Riverside Primer and 
Reader,” with illustrations; Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol,” in the 
Riverside Literature Series; and “ The Riverside Book Envelope,” 
ot calf covers for the temporary protection of delicately bound 
books, 

—Harper & Bros. are bringing out “ The Philosophy of Singing,” 
by Mrs. Clara K. Rogers; “ Personal Recollections of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,” by his life-long friend, the late Horatio Bridge, with 

rtraits; “‘ Slavery and the Slave-Trade in Africa,” by Henry M. 

tanley, illustrated by Remington ; “The Earl of Aberdeen,” by 
his son, Sir Arthur Gordon ; “ The Dictator,” a new novel by Jus- 
tin McCarthy; and a revised edition of William Black's “ Shandon 
Bells.” 

—About fifty men met at the Arena, on April 7, and organized 
the Alumni Association of Johns Hopkins University in the City of 
New York. These officers.were elected :—Walter i Page, Presi- 
dent ; Fulton McMahon, Secretary; Morris P. Stevens, Treasurer. 
Acommittee was appointed to draft a form of constitution and by- 
laws. President Cilman of Johns Hopkins who was passing 
through the city sent an encouraging message by one of the mem- 
bers. Among those who have joined the society are Richard 
Harding Davis, B. F. O’Connor, E. B. Wilson, Woodrow Wilson 


- and Allan Marquand. 


—Last Saturday's Evening Post contained the following litera 
news-notes from London :—Bibliomaniacs were surprised this wee 
ata copy of the first edition of. Hardy’s ‘ Tess of the D’ Urber- 
villes” fetching $25 at auction, the highest price that any novel of 
the century has reached in so short a time. While a modern nov- 
elist is thus idolized, the grave of George Eliot at Highgate Cem- 
etery is allowed to fall into a shameful state of decay——Among 
the notable books about to be published are a collection of essays 
and addresses by A. J. Balfour, mostly on musical and literary sub- 
jects, and of selections from the works of the late Dr. Dollinger, 
translated into English by Mrs. Ware, including a critical essay on 
American Literature——The well-known critic and scholar, Dr. P. 
W. Joyce, of Dublin, the elder brother of the Boston poet, Dr. 

joyce, is about to publish the first two volumes of an exhaustive 
ory of Ireland, on which he has been engaged for many years, 

—We understand that Senator William Lindsey of Kentucky 
came to New York last month to attend the dinner in honor of Mr. 
D, H. Burnham, Director of Works at the World's Fair, but was 

unately sized with the grip, and prevented from attending the 

t and responding to the toast “Our Country.” He was able 

Only to send a note of regret to the hall, where his place as a 
speaker was obligingly taken by Mr. Parke Godwin. 


—Mr, R. H. Sherard writes from Paris to The Author :—" Thad 
the pleasure of meeting Maeterlinck at a déeuner given to him in 
last week by the young poets of the Symbolist school, and, in 
tommon with all who saw him for the first time, was delighted with 
the manners and modesty of this wonderful youth. He looked like 
&nice Oxford lad, neatly dressed in a serge suit, with a bunch of 
Violets at his button-hole. * * * A new play of his is shortly 
‘to be produced at the Theatre d’Art, and a new volume of poems, 
‘titled ‘La Quenouille et la Besace,’ from his pen is shortly to 





_ . =Bishop William Ingraham Kip, who died on April 6 at his 
_ home in San Francisco, was the author of various valuable and in-- 


resting volumes, including “ The Lenten Fast,” “ Double Wit- 
§ of the Church,” “ Christmas ‘Holidays in Rome,” “ Early Saint 
ssions,” “ Eatly Conflicts of Christianity,” “ Catacombs of Rome,” 

Unnoticed Th of Scripture,” “Olden Times in New 
k,” “* The Church of the Apostles,” in 1877, and “ Early Days 


My Episcopate” (1892). A brother of Bi Kip, Mr. Leon- 
| Kip Sipe ante srer of wckntwtedaed aa, resides in 
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—The late George I. Seney will be rememberéd in the art world 
for the cullection of paintings, mostly of the French school, which 
he sold at auction for over $400,000, eight years this April. 
He was always a liberal giver. Besides spending about $500,000 
in erecting the 7 Hospital in Brooklyn, he gave some $550,000 
in all to Wesleyan University ; to the Home for Friendless Children 
in Brooklyn, $25,000 ; to educational institutions in Georgia, $225,- 
000; to the Long Island Historical Society, $100,000; and to the 
eeers Eye and Ear Infirmary, $25,000. To the Brooklyn Library 
Fund he offered $60,000, but the conditions were not complied 
with. Mr. Seney also gave to various charities, for the support and 
erection of churches, etc., different sums aggregating about $300,- 
000, his contributions to good causes aggregating over $2,000,000. 





The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 
venience of reference.| 

ANSWERS 


1692.—2 —I know. but nothing will induce me to tell! In Zhe 
Christian Union (date unremembered), just after the death of Miss 
Blagden, I recounted some incidents of a memorable Easter visit 
to her villa on ‘* Tuscan Bellos Guardo,” during which many pro- 
foundly interesting things were revealed about her close friends 
the Brownings, among them this name—confe'red by a little 
brother, repeated, if | mistake not, on the ring of betrothal—alto- 
gether too sacredly personal for publication. Indeed Mrs, Brown- 
ing’s own choice in the matter, it would seem, should be final :— 

* Though I write books, it will be read 
Before the leaves of none, 
And afterward, when I am dead, 


Will ne'er be graved for sight or tread 
Across my funeral stone.” 


PASADENA, CAL. Ww. 





Publications Received 


B eg oe of new publications is acknowledged in this column, Further notice 
of any work will nd upon its interest and importance. When no address ia 
given the publication is issued in New York.\ 


Alexander, Mrs. The Snare of the Fowler. Cassell Pub, Co. 


Aeschylus’ The Or-stels. Tr. by L. Campbell, Hi ay wi Gren: Methuen & Co. 
Assolant, A. Une Aventure du Célébre Pierrot, Ed. by R. E Pain. asc. 


.c, Co, 
Seléwie, J. The Famous Allegories. - Silver, Burdett & Co, 
Belfour, H. Evolution of Decorative Art. §r.95. Macmillan & Co. 
Barrie, J. M, A Tillyloss Scandal, §:. Loveil, Coryell & Co. 
Blackburn, H. Artistic Travel. $3.95. has, Scribner's Sons, 
Blackwell, A. B, The Anema | oft Tadividuality. $3. Putnam's Sons, 
Boswell, J. Life of Johnson, . by M. Morris. $1.25. Macmillan & Co, 
Bowles, J. The Stormy Petrel. $r. 1 & Co, 
Brewer, R. F. Orthometry. $2. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
Browning, W. W. Modern Homeopathy. Phila, J. je 
Burney, #. Evelina, 2 vols, . acmillan & Co, 
Cicero de Oratore, Book I. Tr by BE. N. P. Moor, 3s. 6d. London: Methuen & 
Crawford, F.M. To Leeward. Macmillan & C>, 


nosh Wi ebeter & Co. 

ton: DV, 

PO" hand eb ee 
Cassell Pub. Co. 


1, 

Crim, M. Elizabeth, Christian Scientist. $r, 
Diaz, A. M, Only a Flock of Women. 
Douglas, G. W , Germans of. $1.50, 

Farjeon, B. L. The Last Tenant, §:. ‘ 
Gissing, G. The Odd Women, $x. Macmillan & 
Glazebrook, R. T. Law» and Properties of Matter. D. Sppleaes . 
Gould,G, M, The meeoning aos the Method: f Life. $1.75. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Hobbes, J. O. A Study in Temptations, soc Cassell Pub, Co, 
A. Txleama. $1.25. Boston: J G. Cupples 
Lecky, W. E. H. England in the Eighteenth Century. 7 vols, D. Appleton & Co. 
Lecky, W. E. H, Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. svcls. D. Appleton & Co, 
Lenox Libsary, Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Trustees for 1892 


Albany: U; B. Lyon. 
Pe AC Ec seri 
A a ‘ q 
: Phila; Am. Acad. of Polit, 
American Types of Animal Life. $2. Boston: 


we cere 
‘ N.Y. 


ee??? 


eee 








orman apan i wn ibner’: 
Diiphant, Mrs, The Marriage ‘Biinor. gee. Lovell oryell ie. 
’ Library, Seventh Annual Report. Rochester, N. 
Rutherford, M. The Revolution in Tanner's Lane. Ed. by R. Shapeott i; < 


ewiez, H. Without D: T L ¥i . Br. 
Sienki H jogma. Tr by I, Young. 50. : : io ce. 
Rand, McNally & 


St. Aubyn, A. The Master of St. Benedict's. 
y vols, i 

ee J. A. Life of ae sag a { ol sciivahe 
Thanet, O. Stories of stern Town. $1.25. Chas Scribner's 
Tucker’ B. R.. Instead of a Book, $1. c B. R: Tucker, 
Witeds Cu Vpn tan of vo Pepys. Vol. 1. § Mecatilen 

HH. B, m + 81.50. 
Wilbeme, F. H. Pennsylvania Poets of the | Period 


Penna.: Privately Printed, 


Wilson, T, B , and Harvey, J.C. AfterMany Days. $1. Lovell, Coryell & Co, 








E will send to any address in the United States or Canada 
any book noticed or advertised in The Critic on receipt of the 
publisher's price, Tue Critic Co., 747 Broadway, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacnzns’ Acuwcv. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East x47 Sreest, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT, 


Hartford, Connecticut (in the Suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 
to $600. Every advantage for culture, 
: tr. health. Number limited, Cir- 
eulars with full partic S. 
eee Miss ‘Sana J. Smuirn, Principal. 








Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL powOOL, A famil y and prope. 
B ter school for boys; highest ~~ | rom 
samme and from mem of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiatr, A.M., Principal. 








,» Connecticut, 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 
Location accessible, giwentize, hott healthful, Col- 


‘od 


Rev. J. B. 3. MacLEAN, 
Soggy Connecticut, 


MARGARET'S peocuses SCHOOL. 
Advent term. Eighteenth 
Race be a Rev, Francis 
Many R. Hitzarp, 





t. Russa, LA. 
ipal, 








MARYLAND. 





Baltimore, 21 Mt. Vernon Place 
iE MISSES BOND'S. ay AND HOME 
coors ror Giris. Eleventh i. Complete 
course. Special advantages in 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Regular Winter Octeber 











ene, 1st, a 
Send for catalogue, and Davip Srrestt 
M.D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS porrans SCHOOK, FOR YOUNG 


. LADIES. Reopens September. 
a nnd & thful location, Comegs poe 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 


eo, ok, nee ye, | 
ihe pines. one Senetave Schoo 


for Boye. Seen MES Sues MOREY: Principal. 


Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL 
MER began 
L 
Address, Sister Surzrior. 








Toh Te rms, 80 a 








NEW YORK. 





Albany, New York. 


T, AGNES SCBOOL FOR GIRLS, Under the 

direction of B! Doane. Choice of Four 

Courses of Study for uation. Special 

peal ma be, saben. or Se ore — a? for 
or 

Principal. goers apes _ 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


aixe COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 

tiful and healthful, New Building with mod- 

ern joqmovemente, Session begins Sept. 21, 1892, Send 


E, S. Faisses. D.D., President 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 


ete BOAREINO pao FOR =o 
location, home-like and 
Sept, nF 1892. A septa 





ress, 
MISS HARRISON, 





Newburgh, New York. 
HE 7 MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The - ne mama year will begin 
2 





New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 


OLLEGIATE scpoct FOR gore AND 
es for all oqtonss & or men and 


men. N ui Gym- 
nese. ‘Military drill wader U.S. Army Ofer * 
C. Mycatr, Head Master. 


New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. RLSM ANS | KINDERGARTEN AND 
aL ee Ae Y CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct. 3d. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 








W. DALZELL’S envats HOME 
J ZEHOOI: for ors, lor 66 West St. pares for 
ke Catalogue. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


De gen COLLEGE, CuanpLer Scien- 
education. ty, 


eogeaning. sage Pre ent, or 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
Address for Ca 


talogue, 
Mrs. Garrrupe S. Bowan, M.L.A., President. 


. New Jersey. 
OUTH [ERSEY INSTITUTE. 
Sept. As Both sexes. i atl 4 
Teaching or Business. French, German, Art, 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. ° 
H, K. Trasx, Principal, 























Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs, Westcott’s Board 
S School for Re 9 somes ne 
dry. Native French and German Teachers. 
Gymnasium Certificate admits to Smith College. 


Spee op New Jersey, 


Par BOs "AND SCHOOL FOR 
; IN-MIND. 


Rav. C, F. Garrison, Prin. 


New Jersey. 
genreg aad , Senne FOR GIRLS. Re- 


eee ae 0 Vaca Wale 


Carouins M, Gernisn, A.B. 


Freehold, New Jersey. 
FOUne LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 














to Smith, W and Vassar, on 
Grad the Seminary Prepara- 
tory Class, Art, Music. Home care. 














New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rroth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls. 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
anv T: Practi- 








New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Stree. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 
A wor ana Departments. Individual in- 
tion, Native t 
nasium. 


ive ieachera in Modern Languages.” ya 


and Lois A. Suen (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 





New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
M *® ——,, my doe y ok gg: feelin 
Boarding a Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. oh. 





New York City, go8 West soth Street. 
AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT = 


STITUTE L'T’D. Gymnasium 

S Boys and Men under constant 

Medical Private instruction a specialty, 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Bavacn. 

6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
M “tes Seances vi 3s gg <= ve AED DAY 
Primary, em 
tory Courses. Special 


students ndmitied No does ae eee gual eee: 


stitute any class, 

An Agency jnitence: 11 i merely nears ot 

rend That sores 
waists ae’ Ors more, Ours Recommends 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


109 West s4th Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. of 

Society for Ethical ture. A mien 

number of pay ay paplie: will be taken ; tuition 


sonal Raw aia en ee atte ‘Tring, feecund 


Drawiea’t ore] Modeling, Science 
and G ics in all Clases. Full 


adegeien. 
Department for Kinder; aseeere, students will receive 
regular instruction in ology, H of Educa- 





Science and Sin “in addition to 
training Kindergarten i proper; the ft 
course covers two years. School ed 


open 
Applications received at the school, Wi 
Street, New York City. ufos sth 


M. P, E. Groszmann, Supt, 


Pine Plains, New York. - 
EYMOUR purer INSTITUTE, PINE 

A s, N. ) a. ee ae ¢, select, 
Crough. ‘erm: morlerate rti . 
perth Rav. A. Matricz, A.M., Principal — 











OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
oon For YounGc Lapigs. 


tages in , Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Physical and Culture ‘Wall term begins 
Sept. 29. 1892. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Wines COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 





miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
an ae land Valley. Border climate, avoid- 
ing bleak north. Scientific and §S 


Courses. Music and Art. andsome Park, ge 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 
Laborator ete, 


Rev. J. BpoGar, Pu.D., Pres. 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
an OODFIELD” BOARDING SCHOOL, 
V tnd Colle of the late a on Tad 
and Co lege or Youn i 
Within cacy Sf Phila, 


access 
‘wo omen Be New York. For. euisres address 
Principal of * * Woodheld, ” Logan, Phila., Pa. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ei 

Home Scuvot ror Twenty Grats. 

char of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Vine 
Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 
we years. Terms, $200a year. ph nto 
LERC. 








me. H, - 








VERMONT, 





Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ny EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board- 





I for 8; prepares for Col or 

Sone Military Pal Locus See 

pline. Finest and most ithful location in this 
country erms moderate U Ross, A.M 








Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. 
ht, New reee | ; Pres. 
Ae Walker, wees 3 Rev. E.E. Hale, 
h&t.,N. Y. Address §, D. 
aN Un), 136 Lexington Ave, 





Mt. rage Th. 
CARROLL SEMINARY AND a 
‘GenvATORY OF MUSIC, “ Oreads” 





Washington, District of Columbia. 
oRnwooD INSTITUTE. A School of admit 
for Girls, Certificate admits 


languages, eocution, asic and art. ae 
r. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, 


BOOKS. Readers 
FRENCH ein 
reading OMANS CHOISIS-SERIES, 60 am. 
reading ot CONTRS CH HOISIS SERIES, a 
vol, Eacha and by a well-known 
List sent on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Av. (48th St.), 
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A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without wregere the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general - ‘tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and 


dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
frctory results.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Ramford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Austin Dobson's 
: Opinion of 
* PETER IBBETSON, 
» George Du Maurier’s Story. 


> 6“ It will be long, we imagine, be- 3X 
# fore a book, from one and the same 
hand, combining literature and art } 
m with equal success, arises to rival 
» ‘Peter Ibbetson. *”_ AUSTIN DOB- 


the author. 


y Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


S Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. ¥. 


OP The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or UN 
will be sent by mail on oe price. 











AS Other Chemicals 


uv” are used in the 
_— preparation of 
W. BAKER & COS 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

3) bap moreshan shres times 
] Arrowroot or’ 
is far more eco- 


ood masnte 
i wane by Grotecs everywhere. 


-BAKER & 00,, Dorchester, Mase, 
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It-is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 


¥ A L E perience can produce or that money can buy. 


MIXTURE suoxina tosacco 
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ON ALL NEWS-STANDS. 


WHAT WOULD You Do 


if assured by scientific men that the end of 
the world would come within six weeks? 


Camille Flammarion, 
famous French astronomer and novelist, begins in the 


APRIL COSMOPOLITAN, 





what is probably, from a scientific and philosophical standpoint, THE 
MOST REMARKABLE NOVEL OF THE 19th CENTURY. It is as full 
of interesting surprises as the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 


- the Last Days 


“OFPEG ° of the World,” 


is the conception of one of the world’s most distinguished 
astronomers, worked out within the bounds of scientific 
possibility. It is illustrated by famous FRENCH apc et 
including Jean Paul Laurens. 





man 


day. 
Book 





perfect bicycle — the 


makes a perfect bi- 
cycle—well, he is mis- 
taken—Columbias 
are sound —they are 
simply the lightest, 
stronges 
somest bicycles of the 


+» Boston, New York, -— 








js Seach Pas Bay 
Memorial Tablets in Brass, ; 


SOUND i$ bee 
COLUMBIA. $ Gest 





There cannot be a 












who says he 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
FOUR-TRACK 















t and hand- 











about Colanitins free at 
mail fi 
























































MONUMENTS. 








i Canada, and the greatest of America's Hasith 
wee Coat tas.” || Direct Live to NIAGARA FALLE 


i Correspondence 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 
. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. j Ae Aa ulMohewk Vale nee 


and Pleasure resorts. 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 





Reaching by its th the most 
Phen F cediare ft tae Othe ee 








ee oy Mohawk V. ° 








New York, centre of Hotel 





trains arrive at from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION. ~. Ave, and ent a a Rag 


ONLY merry iz iT meio St 


The Critic 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL FOOD TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. Formula on each label. 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that, now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 
This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians. 


Druggists, or by mail (f.00.) 
Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


F Crosby Co., 6 W. 05 Sr, NY. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Charies T, Dittingham &Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 
Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 


Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 


Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 

We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
line of Books, Periodicals, 7 etc., 
both American and forei, Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for feateegh French 
Catalogue. Brentano’s Sample Book of 
Fine Rtachonery, mailed free upon request. 

BRENTANO’S, Umion Squarz, NEW YORK. 


The Best Portrait of Tennyson. 


the age Tae 
See Pee ot the poo ny pa 


pty one of st 


To Authors & F & Publishers. 


UTHORS The ol skilled revision and unbi- 
Soe te es 


pod aaa 


dc tus A lian, vormnaie..0. Y. 
Writing Paper Fi Free. are 


receive handsome book of 
J, © SLAme Coe fas cache Om Pa., 


Iemorial Tablets. 


of Set eee Coedtteure 


cod Fale Bul Building Send for us for illus- 


cop egetenngioniar: N.Y. 























OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At agreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send us a Postal Card, any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Autograph baer 


Historical. Documents, 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 


UNITED CHARITIES’ BUILDING, 
4th Ave. and 224d St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Nuggets for Bibliophiles 


is the title of a Catalogue of Rare Books which will 
be sent you for stamp by Wittiam Evarts Benjamin, 
22 East 16th St., New York. 














STANDARD FP an RARE BOOKS, 
for new or old attended to. 


Books ap caned E. Ww. magenta Ca 1396 
mes S. WELIAMS, 


«Pesta le Tiseaines aod » New Yorx. 
CATALOGUE 35 READY. A. S. Book- 
eller and Newsdealer oe Park Row, New York. 

HENRY BLACKWELL, 


BOOKBINDER, 
Univeasiry Puace amp Taewtu Sraeet, 


ralarant sey wing, inlaying, clean- 

Handy- Binder 
To any address, One Dollar, __ 

One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 














THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, N, Y. 








A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Lates 
United States Food kepert. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 











DRY GOODS 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co, 


NOVELTIES 
Spring Dress 


' Materials. 


Figured and Glace Epinglines, Silk — 
and Wool Mixtures, Glace 
and Jacquard Figures, 
Fancy Plaid Effects. 
SELF-COLORED AND GLACE 
DRESS FABRICS. | 
Camel’s Hair, Diagonals, Cheviots, — 
Hop-Sackings. ‘, 
New Weaves and New Colorings. 3 
Fancy Printed Challies, Crepes and : 








Crepons. $ 
EMBROIDERED ROBES.. 4 
Broadway & 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 





THE STAGE 
tt Ave ae 
At 8.30. Sane Pereree Set mente i 
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